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Ea (| PS COLLEGE OF WALES, 
/ ABERYSTWYTH. The Council invites Ap- 
plications for the Post of WARDEN of the 
Alexandra Hall of Residence for Women Students 
in succession to Miss E. A. Carpenter. Applica- 
tions and copies of 70 Testimonials to be sent by 
May to to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained.—T.‘'F. ROBERTS, 
Principal. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
4 ABERYSTWYTH. The Council invites Ap- 
plications for the Post of Registrar and Secretary 
of the College at a Salary of £300. Applications 
and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent by May 10 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained.—T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 





THE HOLBURNE OF MENSTRIE MUSEUM, 
BATH. 
WAN TED an experienced Curator, single man, 
or married but without incumbrances, to 
take charge of the Museum consisting of Antique 
Plate, Paintings, China, and other Works of Art. 
He will be required to reside on the premises, The 
Trustees are prepared to offer £150 per annum with 
furnished rooms,—Applications to be made by 
letter only and sent to the Museum, Charlotte 
Street, Bath. 
N.B —The Trustees can only communicate with 
a selected number of applicants. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges and Schools. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical. Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 








Books Wanted 


AY’S Fables, 2 vols., 1727-1738, or either vol., 4to. 
Gebir, a Poem, 1 
Geddes (W.) A Book of Sundry Draughts, sm. 4to, 1615. 
Geneste, (J.), The Engl sh Stage, 10 vols. 
Gent (T., of York). Any of the Books printed by him. 
Gentleman’s Pocket Album, § vols., 1827-31, or either vol. 
Gentleman’s Tutor of the Small Sword, or complete English 
Fencing Master, 1730. 
George St. Julian, in monthly parts or cloth, 1814, or any odd 


prrts. 

Gerard’s Herball, 1597, or 1636, folio. 

Germ (The), 4 parts, 1850, or any odd parts. — 

Germain (P.), Elements d’Orfevrerie, 4to, Paris, 1748. 

Gheyn 8. de), Maniement d’Armes, d’Arquebuses, Mousquetz 
et Pigues, folio, 1607. 

Gilbert (H.), New Passage to Cataia, 4to, 1576. 

Gilbert (J.), Dolomite Mountains, 1864. 

Gilbert (Wm.), The Angler's Delight, 8vo, 1676. 

; The Young Angler’s Companion, 8vo, 1682. 

Gil Blas, 2 vols., 1833, or either vol. 

Gilchrist (A.), Life of W. Blake, 2 vols., 1863. 

Girard (P. diy Traité des Armes, 4to, 1740. 

Gladstone (W E.), Studies on Homer, 3 vols., 1858. 

Glapthorn (H.), Poems, 1639. : 

Goddard’s Military Costumes of Europe, 2 vols., folio, 1812. 

Goefrey Malvern, 1843. 

Godeiphia, 3 vols., 1833- 

Good-Natured Man, 1768. 


atu 
Goldsmith (O.), She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, first edition. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Continued on next page. 





J. ZPSRIENCED TEACHER seeks engage- 
ment. Mornings from 11 or afternoons. 
English, French, German, Drawing. Help with 
preparation of home lessons, Good references.— 
D. K., 63 Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 





ADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as Private 
Secretary. Shorthand, Typewriting (own 
machine), French, German, Indexing, Research 
Work. London, Country, or Abroad. Excellent 
Testimonials,—Apply M., c/o ACADEMY. 





| wants engagement as Secretary : short- 
hand, typewriting, seven years’ City experi- 
ence.—Apply B., c/o ACADEMY. 


A WAY OF HIS OWN. 


By A. KNOTCUTTER 
(R. W. ESSINGTON). 


“* A distinctly amusing story "—Spectator. 
** The story is original.””—Literary World. 


H. F. DRANE, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


THE LITERARY ASPIRANT 


IS THE PUBLICATION FOR 
ASPIRING LITTERATEURS 
OBTAINABLE ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 1s. YEARLY 
7 OXENDEN STREET, LEICESTER 


WILDE, PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY. 


tos. 6d. 











ELEGANT EDITION. 


J. JACOB, 149 Edgware Road, London, W. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. The Aprit Cata- 
LOGUE of Valuable SeconDHAND Works and NEw 
REMAINDERS, Offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
Now Ready, and will be sent post free on applica- 
tion to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr. G. C. Wititamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryan's ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
Yyttane & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





BOOKS, SECONDHAND. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST OF SURPLUS 
COPIES (and others) 
OFFERED, IN GOOD CONDITION, FOR CASH 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
DAY’S LIBRARY, Ltp. (Founded 1776), 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





Bhp; - ~ Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.mes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aNnp 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 








O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from rod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L. 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., rod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Bucns font, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, _ 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 








ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 





BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM. — 

“« Mr. E. Baker is a very experienced bookseller.” —Basaar 
Exchange and Mart. ll out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter what the subject. The most expert bookfinder extant. 
Please state wants. BOOKS WANTE 30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton's Angler, 1653 ; 

to for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; 20 for Orme’s British Fie} 

ports, 1807 ; £20for Shelley's Queen Mab, boards, 1813 ; £3 
for Lamb’s Tsles from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 for 
Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1 ; 258. for Rosamund Gray : 
a Tale, 1798 —Baker’s Great Bookshops, John Bright St., 
Birmingham. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
F Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R, Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c.. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 
Tee Lae Calth Predera 

Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, 
Novels, 9¢. 1000.—Miss HANDLEY, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 
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Books Wanted—( continued) 





LEWIs's HISTORY OF THANET, and any 
Thanet, East Kent, and Cinque Port Items.—Blinkoand 
Sons, Booksellers, Ramsgate. 


THE BERMUDIAN (a Poem). London, 1774, 
4to. Any writings of Dr. George Starkey, Alchemist and 
oxy (died about 1555).—J. C. L. Clark, Lancaster, Mass , 








Works by Wilde, O.; Whistler; Beardsley ; 
books in large and small quantities purchased.—J.Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


PLEASE SEND LISTS of SECONDHAND 
BOOKS on Zoology, Botany, Geology, and Physiology. 
—W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, Fancy Prints, 
Topographical Views, etc., purchased in large or small 
qt s.—The Chaucer Book Co., 37 St. Martin’s Court, 
THE BLOOD ROYAL OF BRITAIN, by 

Marquis of Ruvigny.—Waagen. Treasures of Art in 


Great Britain. 2 Vols. and supplement, 1854-7.—Murray’s 
Southern France.—H. H. Peach, 37 Belvoir St., Leicester. 




















RIGINAL LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD 

FANSHAWE, 1702 
Lady Fanshawe, 1829.—Pair oblong coloured prints of Tor- 
quay in 1819. A. iredale, 13 Strand, Torquay. 





Books for Sale 


RIGHT’S ENGLISH DIALECT DIC- 

TIONARY, Vols. I. to V., half morocco, gilt top, con- 
cluding parts (paper covers) when issued. {£7 10s. complete. 
1894, &c.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


RUSKIN’'S LETTERS to M. and H. G. (Glad- 
Stone). Privately printed, 1903. Very rare. 308.— 
Miss S., 44 Nelson Square, Blackfriars, 


RECLUSE, Universal Geography with hundreds 
of Engravings, Maps, and Gilt Edges. 10 vols. published 
at £5 ss. will sell cheap.—Lloyd and Townsend, 13 Dillwyn 


St., Swansea. 





RCHAOLOGIZ CANTIANZ, Vols. I. to 

XXIV., blue cloth (including Index vol.), £7 7s. Parish 

and Shaw’s “Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect,” wrapper, 

published 10s., 2s. 6d. free.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


IFE AND LABOURS OF MR. BRASSEY. 
By Sir Arthur Helps, 1878, 4s. 6d. Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

By H. R. Haweis, 2s. 6d. Lett rs of Junius, 1822, 1s. 6d.— 
J. W. Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 








USKIN’S LETTERS TO A. G. and H.G. 
(Gladstone). Privately printed 1903, 30s. Ashbee’s 

** Reprint,” Wren’s “‘ Parentalia, No. 94” (250 copies), £2 ros. 
—X., « Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 


J. LOFTIE’S Kensington Picturesque 

* and Historical. 30°. net. T Faulkner’s History and 
Antiquities of Kensington, 1820. 42s, net.—Young’s Library, 
179 Kensington High Street, W. 


MUDIE'’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS opened 
at any date for THREE, 
SIX and TWELVE Months. 


Town Subscriptions, 2] 5, 
Yearly. Books of past 


Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 


Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent 








on application to 


MUDIE & CO., 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 


With a Portrait.—Memoirs of | 





NOW READY. 


Aw 


Cloth, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 948 pp., 512 Illus- 
trations, 60 genetic Tables, with 28 Plates, 
price £2 2s. net. 


Che Evolution 
of Dan. 


BY 


ERNST HAECKEL 


(Professor at Jena University). 


The time has come for a complete, compre- 
hensive, and constructive presentment, in a 
popular form, of the now irresistible evidence 
for the evolution of man. This Prof. Haeckel 
accomplishes in the new edition, recently 
issued in Germany, of his “ Anthropogenie.” 
It is virtually a new work, and it entailed the 
better part of a year’s arduous labour from its 
author. The text has been considerably aug- 
mented, the number of full-page coloured 
plates has grown to thirty, the number of 
engravings (many full-page size) to 512, and 
the number of genetic tables to sixty. These 
illustrations have all been designed and painted 
afresh by the author on a larger and finer scale, 
and are splendid examples of the artistic skill 
which Prof. Haeckel counts among his many 
attainments. It is now, both in the scientific 
text and the illustrations, a superb manual of 
human development. 

No reproduction, however augumented, of 
the older translation could give an idea of the 
beauty and value of the completed edition of 
Prof. Haeckel’s world-famed book. The new 
translation makes two volumes covering 948 
pages, and, with one exception, all the plates 
and engravings have been retained. The 
work of editing and translating has been 
undertaken by Mr. Joseph McCabe, the trans- 
lator of “The Riddle of the Universe.” The 
text is rendered in plain language, as far as 
possible, and all technicalities are made clear 
to the inexpert reader—a task which has not 
been difficult in view of the 600 illustrations 
and tables. The work has, in fact, been 
written for the general reader, though even 
for the student it has norival as a comprehen- 
sive statement of the evolutionary position. 
The first volume deals with the history of the 
subject, and presents a compendium of 
modern embryology. It is here that the 
wealth of illustration is greatest. The second 
volume discusses the evolution of the race in 
the light of comparative anatomy and palzon- 
tology, and has also a series of interesting 
chapters on the evolution of particular organs 
—organs of sense, reproduction, nerves, &c. 
The argument and attitude are scientific 
throughout, and the author never quits the 
biological territory on which he speaks with 
almost unrivalled authority to-day. There is 
a full Index and also an adequate Glossary. 

The work has been printed from new type 
on the best paper, and is strongly and hand- 
somely bound. 

i i 


Agents of the 
Rationalist Press Association, Limited : 
WATTS & CO., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 





— 





DEIGHTON, BELL & C0., . 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NEW EDITION, Revised, with 2 Photogra- 
vure Plates. 


THE RISEN MASTER, 


A SEQUEL TO 
PASTOR PASTORUM. 


By Henry Latuam, M.A., 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


PASTOR PASTORUM: 


Or, the Schooling rs 7 Apostles by our 
Pr . 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 


Chiefly referring to the Character and 
Chronology of the Reaction which fol- 
lowed the Council of Nicsa. 

By HENRY MELVILL GwaTKIN, M.A., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Cambridge. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HON. 
ION KEITH-FALCONER. 


By R. Sinker, D.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with the subsequent History of the 
Mission to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viti-160, price 5s. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY OF CONICS. 


By Rev. C. Taytor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“The book is in many respeets the best and most reliable 
text-book on the Geometry of Conics that can be obtained.” 
Mathematical Gazette. 





BY THE LATE REV. W. A. WHITWORTH. 


CHOICE AND CHANCE. 


An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, 
Combinations, and Probability. 


With 640 Exercises. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHOICE AND CHANCE. 


700 Exercises, including Hints for the Solution 
of all the Questions in “* Choice and Chance.” 


With a Chapter on the Summation of Certain 
Series and a Gresham Lecture on “* Some 
Points in the Philosophy of Chance.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
RA 
CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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GREENING'S POPULAR BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Raslway Booksialis, 
A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


OSCAR WILDE. 
The Story of an Unhappy Friendship. By ROBERT H. SHERARD. With Several 
Portraits of the late Oscar Wilde. Uniform in style and size with “‘ De Profundis.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A VAGABOND IN ASIA. 
The Record of a Tramp off the Beaten Track. By EMDUND CANDLER, Author of “ The 
Unveiling of Lhasa.” With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. A Popular Treatise by LUCIE SIMPSON: 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Spectator says :—‘‘ This little book is full of good sense.” 
Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ It is a book which should be put into the hands of all thoughtful 











POPULAR NOVELS JUST OUT. 


A DREAMER’S HARVEST. 


By MOUNT HCUMAS, Author of “ A Tragic Contract.” 6s. 
TALES FROM SPAIN. By J.G.P. 6s. 


THE PUPPETS’ DALLYING. 
THE PUPPET’S DALLYING., 


By LOUIS MARLOW. 6s. 


MARIGOLD. 
MARIGOLD. 


A Story by the Author of “Jewel Sowers.” 6s. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


A Romance of the French Revolution and the Time of King George the Third. By the 
BARONESS ORCZY. 6s. 
Truth says: ‘“‘ The interest is kept up quite naturally at an intense pitch. I can recom 
mend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little French inn at the close.’ 
Church Times says: ‘‘ An exccllent novel. There is real ingenuity in the plot and human 
— in the characters. It is an artistic piece of work, thoroughly readable and commend- 
able.” 




















y told, and stirring from start to finis 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
ul play founded on this exciting and dramatic story is now being presented at 
the NEW THEATRE by Miss JULIA NEILSON and Mr. FRED TERRY. 


Comeete Catalogue 
Lonpjon : GREENING & CO., 18 


aity Telegraph says: “It is ccmetiing, Gptnatiy out of the common, well conceived, 








st free on Application. 
20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 











The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily, 


PorutarR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Princi 
Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt em 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 











FROM 


MR. MELROSE'S SPRING LIST. 


THE KNOX CELEBRATIONS. 


Reissue ef a Great Work. 


KNOX’S “HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF RELIGION IN SCOTLAND.” 


With which are included Knox’s “ Confession,” and “ The 
Book of Discipline.” A Twentieth-Century Edition, revised 
and edited by CUTHBERT LENNOX. With Frontispiece 
Portrait. 

(A New Edition of Knox’s famous History, in which the editor 
has endeavoured to minimise the difficulties which English 
veaders find in the original text.) 

Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. aH 
Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE writes: “ Knox’s great masterpiece for 4s. 6d. is 
indeed a marvel and a matter for thanksgiving. Many Lives of Knox will be 
bought and read this year, but that great maker of Scotland will never be 
known aright till his own History is read and r read. Every true Scot will be 
at his bcokseller’s counter again and again this Knox year for the best litera- 
ture, and thousands, I feel sure, will take home this noble volume.” yiwserw 


A Life of the Reformer, 


JOHN KNOX: a Biography. 
By D. MACMILLAN, M.A., with an Appreciation by the 
Very Rev. PRINCIPAL STORY, D.D., LL.D. With Illus- 
trations specially drawn by THOMAS SMELLIE, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). Crown 8vo, cloth, rough edges, 3s. €d. net. 

Dr. GEORCE MATHESON writes of this Biography: ‘It is written with a 
master hand, a hand that has grasped the signific-nce of historical bearings, 
and held with an even justice the balance between parties. The clear delinea- 
tion of the portraits, the absolute tolerance of the author and the charming 
simplicity of his literary style, stamp the volume as one of unusual merit. 
Among the many noble efforts which the anniversary has evoked, this book 
stands out as one of the forem st.” 

Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE writes to the Author: ‘‘ Permit me, a stranger, 
to thank you for your admirable ‘Life of Knox.’ I have mate use of my 
pencil as I read your book, and shall take no little help and suggestion cut of 
it for my classes on ‘ The Makers of Scotland.’ Thank you also for getting 
the Principal to pen his invaluable ‘ Appreciation.’” 


A Popular “‘ Life.” 


JOHN KNOX: The Hero of the Scottish 


Reformation. A Biographical Sketch. 
By the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. to, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue EveninG PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Fublishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE SPHERE. 
Gd, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating papcr in the four Western Counties. 
Lonpon Private Wire Orrick: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutuism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Ho.sorn. 


ADVERTISING IN IRELAND. 


THE DAILY EXPRESS, DUBLIN 
PREMIER FINANCIAL PAPER OF IRELAND. 


“Ose of the few daily Papers in the United Kingdem showing a distinct iuterest in 
Literature.”—The Ac 


ademy. 
Most Suitable Medium for Publishers’ Advertisements. Special Columns devoted 
to Literary Matter every Thursday. 


THE DUNDEE COURIER. 
Has double the circulation of any Morning Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday, Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 











Important New Theologica! Works. 


THE INFANCY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A., Author of “ The 
Crown of Science,” “ The Temptation of Jesus,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE SHRINE OF FAITH: Our Lord’s 


Human Experience. 
By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT, Author of “The Finger of 
God,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





An Historical Romance. 


THE SPURS OF GOLD: a Romance of 


England in Lollard Days. 
By J. BROWN MORGAN and J. ROGERS FREEMAN. 
With Illustrations by E. TRAVERS POPE. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, 5s. 














THE THIRD EDITION. 
A Striking Novel. 


SONS O’ MEN. 


A Novel of Colonial Stock-run Life. By G. B. LANCASTER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “The highest hopes may be entertained 
of the author as the possessor of qualities that seem to promise great things. 
The book is a breeze direct from the sheep farms and cattle stations of New 
Zealand . . . with the same original touch of genius that made Bret Harte's 
sketches of the Californian miner, and Kipling’s pictures of Indian life, known 
all over the world. . . . The whole collection is healthily redolent of the open 
air, and might have been written from cover to cover among the ‘ savage 
mountains and scarred flats’ of Mr. Lancaster's ‘ Mindoorie.’"” 


Lonpon: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pirerim Strrezt, E.C. 
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Messrs. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


IY GS a SH? BASED GD GED GD 
NOTICE. On 
Orders should now be booked for A 
MARIE CORELLI'S NEW BOOK. P 


FREE OPINIONS” R 


FREELY EXPRESSED. @6/- | 


MARIE CORELLI. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT OF 
DUNDEE, 1648-89. By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

* Not only well arranged and well written, but based upon an exhaustive study of 
original authorities." — Academy. 

‘* On the whole it does not seem too much to say that this book promises to be the 
definite biography of a mau whose character has been traduced by ‘ prejudice founded 
upon wilful neglect of evidence.’ ”—Worning Post. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFOR- 
MATION. By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of the French 
Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. Demy 8vo, wth 12 
Illustrations, 15s. net. 

‘*She has displayed in the pages before us the most excellent qualities of temper, 
industry, and perception, and in her treatment of an enigmatic and elusive figure she 
bas neither ignored the complications of her material nor shrunk from solving its 
perplexities. . . . Mi:s Sichel’s delineations of this remarkable and unhallowed woman 
conforms to the best standards of historical work, and will dissatisfy neither the 


scholar nor the less pretentious seeker of interest and entertainment.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES IL.). By EVA SCOTT. 


Author of ‘‘ Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, illustrated, rss. net. 
‘* A most welcome contribution to historical literature upon a period in Charles's 
life of which the average student knows comparatively little,”"—-Daily Graphic. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By GEORGE 
STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Chicago. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE MEREDI1H. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY. 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By LAURENCE BINYON, Author 
of ‘‘ The Death of Adam,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A ROBIN’S SONG, and otlier Poems. By MARY SCOTT. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
‘* Very melodious and pleasant little poems." —Gent/ewoman. 


ST. FRIDESWIDE, and other Poems. By FLORENCE 
HAYLLER. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘* Invested with a weird and magical atmosphere, such as Coleridge knew well how 
to produce, . . . The suppressed intensity of the feeling and the strong, bold touches 
are not unworthy of him.”—A¢heneum, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JORN UHL. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated from the 


German. Over 180,000 have already been sold of this remarkable Novel. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
Author of “ Cottage Folk," &c. 
‘*Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea, contriving her 
picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail. .. . The Baron strongly recom- 
mends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they get it.”—Punch, 


CRITTENDEN. By JOHN FOX. Author of “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
‘«*Crittenden’ will be found worth reading, both as a story and as history... . 
It is written in an easy, vigorous style, and the interest never flags." — Academy. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By ROBERT 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 


The stories are delightful, and highly to be recommended.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘* All who care for the fantastic or whimsical will find this book exactly fitted to 
wile away an hour with unusual entertainment.”—Aforning Post. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd,, 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 
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DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The History of Portrait Miniatures. By GEORGE 


C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Two Vols., imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illustrations. 

EDITION de LUXE, containing 35 hand-painted Miniatures, including as Frontispiece 
a replica of a portrait of Queen Alexandra, for which her Majesty graciously sat to Mr. Alyn 
Williams for this work. This exquisite portrait can be obtained in no other form. 

Limited to 50 copies, of which very few remain unsold. Price £52 ros. net. 

Hand-made Paper Edition, limited to 50 copies, £10 10s. net. 


In 5 Vols., 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 3ts. 6d. net each. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

A_ NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, under the supervision of 

G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted by a staff of Specialists. With about 500 Illustra- 
tions, including 40 Photogravure Plates. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

*,* This Edition contains upwards of 1400 new biographies, and nearly 6000 corrections 
have been made in articles that have been allowed to stand. In addition to this, 250 lives have 
been partly rewritten. 

** No one interested in the Fine Arts can afford to be without this comprehensive and indis- 
pensable Dictionary.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ~ 


Small columbier 8vo, 25s. net. 


George Morland: His Life and Works. By GEORGE 
C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
Also a Large-paper Edition of too copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates on 
Japanese velium. Crown folio, £3 3s. net. 


Small columbier 8vo, 25s. net. 


Samuel Cousins. By A. WHITMAN. Author of 
** The Print Collectors’ Handbook,” “‘S. W. Reynolds,” &c. With 32 Collotype Plates and 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. 


William Blake: a Study of his Life and Art Work. 
By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 48 Illustrations, 


THIRD EDITION. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


How to Collect Old Furniture. By FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated History of Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations. 

“ Histories of furniture exist in abundance, but we know of no book which will be of such 
use to the ordinary collector. Mr. Litchfield has had a long experience of the ways of dealers, 
and he gives his readers the full benefit of it.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
How to Identi Portrait Miniatures. By 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With Chapters on the Painting of Miniatures by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. With 40 
Plates, illustrating upwards of 70 Miniatures. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE’S “LIFE OF NAPOLEON.” 
Life of Napoleon I. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Largely Compiled from new materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In two vols.. post 8vo. With Maps and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. os. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 
18s, net. 


Two vols., large post Svo» 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Napoleonic Studies. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


“ Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in which the reader may be interested, we 
make bold to say that he will fiad something new to him within the four hundred pages of this 
modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be congratulated on his ‘mastery of a difficult and compli- 
cated subject.”—Athenaum, 

Post S8vo, 5s. net. 


Napoleon and England, 1803-1813: a Study from 
Unprinted Documents. By P. COQUELLE. Translated from the French by GORDON 
D. KNOX, Balliol College, Oxford. With a Preface by Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Author 
“ The Life ot Napeleon I.,”’ &c. 
“In discussing one of the most controverted questions of modern history, M. Coquelle has 
collected a number of interesting documents, which ferm a most valuable addition to the sources 
available to a student of the Napoleonic period.” —Si. James’s Gazette. 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Foundations of Modern Europe. Twelve 
Lectures delivered at the University of London. By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris. Author 
of ‘‘ A New Student’s Atlas of English History,” ‘ Greco-Roman Institutions,” ‘ History 
of Civilisation,” &c. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S “ PEPYS.” In 8 Vols., post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk 
of the Works and Secretary to the Admiralty. ‘Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., 
late Fellow and President of the ollege. With Lord BRAYBROOKE’S Notes, Edited, 
with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

ORIGINAL EDITION. In ro Vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Ilustrations, 
Tos. 6d. net each. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Economic Inquiries and Studies. By Sir ROBERT 
GIFFEN, K.C.B. 

“ Taken together, they present the most complete nee prone of sound principles of Inter- 
national trade yet given. very “+ issue of recent fiscal controversy finds lucid and cempre- 


hensive treatment in an atmosphere far removed from the heat of partisan debate.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tue Incorporated Society of Authors held its annual 
general meeting last week under the presidency of Sir 
John Bergne, the newly elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management. The chairman’s theme was copy- 
right and the practical difficulty of procuring the reform 
of the copyright laws recognised as theoretically desirable 
—a subject on which he knows more than most men, as 
he has represented the Foreign Office in most of the 
negotiations relating to the Berne Convention. It is, it 
appears, the fear of the Colonies that stays the hand of 
the reformer. They are not in Jove with the system of 
Imperial copyright; and though they admit that they are 
bound by the Act of 1842, there is an apprehension that 
they would object to further Imperial legislation, and 
would proceed to make their own domestic laws on the 
matter. Canada, in fact, has already more than once 
given trouble by doing so. Whence some infer that it is 
no time for stirring Camerina. 








_ Meanwhile Mr. Heinemann has been discussing copyright 
in America, and trying to prepare American opinion for 
some concession in the vexed matter of simultaneous 
publication. It is suggested that there should at least be 
a period of grace—say a couple of months—during which 
the English author should be protected from piracy. At 
its expiration the pirates should have a free hand if pub- 
lication had not, in the meantime, been effected. his 
proposal, however, suggests another question which America 
will hardly fail to raise: Where does America “ come in”’ 
if the English publisher uses the period of grace for the 
purpose of flooding the American market with imported 
copies of the provisionally protected book ? 


Perhaps the difficulty might be got over in this way. In 
the first place it might be forbidden, during the period of 
grace, to import either sheets or bound copies in excess of 
the small number which the author’s American repre- 
sentative would require to show to American publishers 
with a view to the negotiation of the production of an 
American edition. In the second place the period of 
protection might be extended if, at the end of the two 
months’ grace, an American publisher produced evidence 
that he had agreed with the author to produce a bona fide 
American edition. This provision would sometimes save 
the American publisher from the necessity of rushing out a 
book at an inconvenient season, and he would in consequence 
be more willing to treat. 


We have received a volume of ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature” (Asher). The contents 
consist of essays on various subjects by Professor Dowden, 
and a number of other authors whose names are less 
familiar to us. There is nothing to review; but the 





occasion seems one for reviving the question: Why is the 
Royal Society of Literature a failure? Can nothing be 
done to give it a position of dignity in the world of 
letters ? 


The Society started under sufficiently good auspices. 
It is a Royal Society; it has a Charter; it has an endow- 
ment—the accumulated funds amounting, we understand, 
to about {r0,000. Eminent men have, in the past, been 
connected with it—such men as Southey. Hogg, Hallam, 
Hookham Frere. Austen Henry Layard, Crabbe, and 
Lingard. It has granted medals to such men as James 
Rennell, the geographer, Sir Walter Scott, and Mitford, 
the historian of Greece. Its list of foreign honorary 
members has included Bunsen, Guizot, Thiers, Ranke, and 
W. H. Prescott. It was, in fact, intended that it should 
be to the literature of the United Kingdom that which the 
** Académie des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres”’ is to the 
literature of France; and it did once get so far as to 
publish two volumes, in 1839 and 1846, of a Dictionary of 
National Biography. But it has never succeeded in making 
itself really important, and nowadays it is little more than 
an Essay Society. 


Evidence of the insignificance of the Society was 
afforded at the time of the institution of the Nobel 
Literary Prize. One would have expected the Swedish 
electors to go to the Royal Society of Literature for the 
nomination of the English candidates. They went instead 
to the Society of Authors—a body whick has no royal 
Charter, and which exists not for the encouragement of 
literature but for the protection of literary property. 
There could be no clearer proof that the business of the 
Royal Society of Literature has been badly bungled. It 
wants new members, a new Charter, enlarging its powers, 
and a new determination to do something more worthy of 
its proud appellation than the reading of essays by literary 
antiquaries. At present hardly any author of any reputa- 
tion belongs to the Society. Why cannot such authors 
join it and reconstitute it? Does no leader among them 
feel tempted to take the matter up? 


Landor was not a popular writer but his admirers are no 
doubt still numerous, and so we may infer that the “‘ Villa 
Landor”’ which is for sale will not remain long upon the 
agents’ books. It is on the high road from Florence to 
Fiesole, and within its grounds is “‘ the valley of the ladies ” 
known to readers of Boccaccio. Landor lived there off and 
on from 1829 till 1859—a familiar figure to the natives, 
who regarded him as the maddest of mad Englishmen. 
Here he collected much of the matter that appears in the 
‘“* Pentameron,” and here he nearly fought a duel for using 
more than his proper share of the water of the fountain, to 
which a French neighbour had an equal right. Here, too, 
when he was once robbed of some plate, he denounced the 
police with such vigour, that they expelled him from 
Tuscany. 


The interest of the Villa is enhanced by memories of the 
visits paid to it by famous men. Chief among them is 
Emerson, who found the “ gigantic schoolboy ” in “‘acloud 
of pictures,” and Monckton Milnes, who spent some time 


‘at Fiesole recovering health after illness. When Landor, 


after quarrelling with his wife, went back to England, he 
kept as a souvenir of the Villa a big yellow Pomeranian, 
his constant companion in his walks near Bath, to whom 
he used to talk French and Italian. Finally, when the 
irritable poet fled abroad to escape the results of a libel 
action, he returned to the Villa. But Landor, whatever 
his merits may have been, was not the man for family life, 
and stung to madness by the sense of his many ills, he took 
refuge in apartments in Florence, where he remained until 


his death. 
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The Rowfant Library has so long stood, with book 
lovers, as one of the finest private collections, a kind of 
monument to the late Frederick Locker-Lampson who 
made it, that the announcement made by the New York 
correspondent of the Times that it has been sold will come 
as something of an extremely unpleasant shock. In 1886 
Mr. Locker-Lampson published his fine catalogue of ‘‘ The 
Rowfant Library” and when, after his death, there was 
published in 1900 an “‘ Appendix to the Rowfant Library ” 
it was felt that his successor was going to keep up the 
proper Rowfant traditions, and that Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
tribute was to be justified at any rate during the present 
gereration. Alas, Mr. Lang’s closing words have already 
become untrue : 

** Behold a special act of grace. 
On Rowlant shelves behold 
The well-loved honours keep their plac 
And new-won glories half efface 
The splendours of the old.” 


Now, we are told not that the rich contents of “‘ Rowfant 
shelves’”’ are in the market, but that they have actually 
been sold to an American firm ; and that, if not disposed of 
as a whole within the next few weeks, the collection 
will be broken up. This means presumably that it will be 
dispersed under the hammer of the auctioneer, a fate which 
will surely be regretted by many people, though it may be 
hoped in such a case that some of the treasures will find 
their way back to English collections, 


It is impossible within the space of a few lines to 
enumerate anything more than two or three items from 
such a collection as that of the Rowfant Library. Numeri- 
cally the collection is by no means a Jarge one, but in the 
nuinber of its rarities and its unique first editions, &c., it 
is far richer than many which are larger. It includes a 
fine copy of the Shakespeare first folio of 1623, and a 
wonderful series of quartos and separate first editions. 
Dekker and other seventeenth-century writers are repre- 
sented by rarities. There are the first edition of Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler” and “ Lives,” with old Izaak’s own 
manuscript corrections which appealed to Mr. Lang more 
strongly than anything else: 

‘‘ Fair first editions, oe prized, 
Above them all methinks I rate 


The tome where Walton's hand revised 
His wonderful receipts for bait! "’ 


Many are the rare Byrons, Shelleys, and Blakes—including 
a first edition of the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence and Experience’’, 
together with which we are told that “this volume was cut 
down by an earlier owner to meet the dimensions of an old 
weekly washing book from the covers of which Mr. Locker 
has rescued it.’””’ There is a unique copy of Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’? dated 1764—or a year earlier than the date 
of the “first” edition. In Eliana the Rowfant collection 
is particularly rich, including as it does half a dozen of the 
Commonplace Books in which Charles Lamb made extracts 
from the old dramatists, &c., and a series of thirty-two 
letters written by him between 1827 and 1833. It is sad 
indeed to think of the dispersal of all these literary 
treasures, ‘‘ each worth a monarch’s ransom,” as Mr. Austin 
Dobson wrote. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell’s reminiscence of his friend may 
well be quoted here, indicating as it does something of the 
character of the collector: ‘‘ He never boasted of his trea- 
sures, and, indeed, was fully alive to the touch of human 
weakness they might decorate but not wholly conceal. I 
can see him now before me, provided with a finely 
graduated foot-rule, measuring with grave precision the 
height to a hair of his copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (1719), 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it was taller or 
shorter than one vaunted for sale in a catalogue just then 
to hand. His face, one of exquisite refinement, was a 
study, exhibiting alike a determination to discover the 








exact truth, however humiliating, and the most humorous 
realisation of the inherent triviality of the whole business.” 
Locker-Lampson, by the way, came of a “collecting” 
stock, for his maternal grandfather, the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, had such a number of books that when they 
were sold in 1806 they formed nearly 10,000 lots, and 
the sale lasted for thirty-nine days. 


Our congratulations are due to our contemporary Les 
Annales Politiques et Litéraires, which has attained a 
circulation of one hundred thousand copies, and has 
celebrated the event by a soirée at the Hétel Continental. 
It began with twelve hundred subscribers in 1883, and 
gave them four folio pages for their money. Success began 
to come when it adopted a “ format” like our own, and has 
continued ever since. Its purpose is to introduce literature 
to the great public which does not read the expensive 
reviews, and there is hardly an eminent Frenchman of 
letters who has not contributed to its pages,- Its most 
popular contributor was the late Francisque Sarcey, but its 
other writers have included MM. Paul Bourget, André 
Theuriet, René Bazin, Emile Faguet, Camille Flammarion, 
Henri Lavedan, Jules Lemaitre, Paul and Victor Margue- 
ritte, and Jean Richepin. Among the most valued 
possessions of the editor is a letter from a subscriber who 
dates from the desert. This writer regrets that he cannot 
pay his subscription as there are no post offices in his part 
of the Sahara, but begs that the paper may still be 
supplied to him on credit. He can occasionally get it sent 
up by a native porter, and it is his only consolation in his 
exile. 


Les Annales Politiques et Litéraires has just declared the 
result of a piébiscite organised to select the lady most 
worthy to be admitted to the Academy of Letters. It is 
interesting to see that the popular choice has fallen not on 
a popular novelist, but on a biographer and historian : 
Madame Arvéde Barine. The ladies “‘ placed”’ were Mes- 
dames “‘ Daniel Lesueur”’ and Alphonse Daudet. 


Meanwhile one of the “ fauteuils”’ is vacant, and most 
of the candidates are men whose names are well known on 
this side of the channel. Among them are three dramatic 
authors: MM. Maurice Donnay, Alfred Capus, and Brieux ; 
and three novelists: MM. Lamy, Maurice Barrés, and 
Marcel Prévost. M. Lamy is said to be the favourite. 


A new volume of Wagner letters, rich in interest, may be 
expected shortly. Some extracts from them communicated 
to the Press show the composer reckoning up the allies on 
whose support he may depend, on the eve of the produc- 
tion of Tannhduser. These included: ‘The poet Baude- 
laire, who has written me two admirable letters, but refuses 
to be presented until he has finished the poems which he 
is writing in my honour,” “ a young painter named Gustave 
Doré, who has already made a great reputation, and has 
drawn a picture for the J//ustration, representing me as con- 
ducting a choir of spirits in the Alps,’’ and “‘ Gounod, a 
gentle creature, good and pure, but not very highly 
gifted.” 

Count Tolstoy apparently aspires to be the Slav 
Carnegie. He has started two shops for the sale of cheap 
books, one in St. Petersburg and the other in Moscow, 
and has also promised to give cheap books to any village 
in Russia that will ask for them. The offer, however, is 
not likely to prove very onerous. A very small percentage 
of the peasants can read with ease, in spite of the really 
heroic efforts of the Zemstvos to open schools, which have 
in many cases been promptly shut by the Government. 
Bookshops in Russia, if not numerous, attract attention 
partly because of their vast size, and partly because of the 
great number of French works contained in them. Russian 
books are badly got up and ridiculously dear. 
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In spite of the war literature flourishes in Japan. Several 
novels have lately appeared at Tokio which aim at showing 
the difference between the Japanese and European minds 
and points of view. The most successful writers in this 
line are Mrs. Onote Watanna, whose “ Wooing of Wisteria” 
is familiar to English readers, and Gensai Murai, who, in 
1895, published a story describing an imaginary war 
between England and yp Bom which results in the loss of 
Hong Kong and India, the appearance of a Japanese 
fleet in the Thames, and the payment of an enormous 
indemnity by the terrified Britisher. Is it because of the 
alliance and the amicable feelings conjured up thereby that 
we find no trace of a translation of this popular work in 
the catalogue of the British Museum ? 


In a recent number of the Danish fortnightly, Det 
ny Aarhundrede, Georg Brandes continues his _recol- 
lections of France in 1870. It was the year of the last 
meeting at Longchamps under the Empire, and he describes 
that climax of senseless display, when for four long hours 
a continuous stream of carriages, often five deep, rolled up 
the Champs Elysées. 

John Stuart Mill was passing through Paris: 

‘* he sought me out . . . stayed two hours, and fascinated me. He was 
exhilarating to talk to. It struck me at once as characteristic, that 
whereas all the French writers were opinionated, he would listen atten- 
tively to dissent ; it was only with regard to his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women that he refused to submit to contradiction, 
and overwhelmed his opponents with scorn.” 


Meanwhile Brandes was at work on what he calls 


‘* my first naive attempt to trace the main currents of the century's 
literature.” 


This foundation for the subsequent masterly series naturaily 
contained some arbitrary and crude generalisations : 


“ However this classification and grouping appeared to me at that 
riod as a discovery, and great was my disappointment whenI.. . 
hai it before Renan, who contented himself with the remark : ‘ No, no! 


.” 


Things do not evolve so systematically. 


Among the most interesting books recently published in 
Paris are ‘ Félicien Rops, Graveur,” by Erasténe Ramiro 
(Floury, 25f.) a quarto work with numerous illustrations ; 
the second part of vol. i. of M. Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Littérature francaise classique—Era Pléiade”’ (Delagrave 
(2f. 50c.); Emile Gautier’s ‘‘ L’Année scientifique et indus- 
triale” (Hachette, 3f. 50 c.); Henri de Regnier’s “Le 
Passé vivant” (Mercure de France, 3f. 50c.) ; a choice little 
16mo volume, for subscribers only, of Marcel Schwob’s 
“*Le Parnasse Satyrique du quinziéme siécle: Anthologie 
des piéces libres ” (H. Welter, 25f.), and ‘‘ Sodom ; a play by 
the Duke of Rochester,” published for the first time with a 
German introduction by Dr. Von Roemer (H. Welter, rof.) 


There is probably no language in which books on mili- 
tary history are more plentiful than English; but these 
books are of a very varied quality and the difficulty 
of knowing what to buy is great. The dearth of pro- 
fessional works at many stations, the expense of buying 
them, and the impossibility of an officer frequently on 
the move carrying about with him a library as part of 
his kit, are facts which make the difficulty greater. The 
Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution is col- 
lecting lists, of ‘‘ the 20 best military books for an officer’s 
— library’ from officers acquainted with military 
iterature, and hopes, by a process of comparison, to obtain 
the ideal list. The lists thus being collected are for officers 
generally, for artillery officers, and for cavalry officers, and 
cover French and German literature as well as English. It 
will be interesting to see what books are selected, for 
although there are a few favourites certain of inclusion in 
the first half-dozen, the field of choice is so wide that it 
will be extremely difficult to complete the twenty. 





The interest which such eminent Frenchmen as M. 
Glasson, M. Emile Boutmy, Comte de Franqueville, and 
M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu have displayed in our political and 
administrative institutions is further illustrated by an 
important work which M. Etienne Martin is bringing out 
with Berger-Levrault et Cie. called ‘‘ Les Impéts Directs 
en Angleterre.” M. Martin is already favourably known 
in this branch of literature for his works on monopoly in 
alcohol and the Egyptian Question. In the latter he re- 
viewed the relations between England and the Suez Canal, 
while in the present work, which is a really important con- 
tribution to the study of comparative legislation, he gives 
a remarkably complete analysis of our whole system of 
direct taxation, both local and imperial. The book is 
characteristically documenté, but M. Martin has not been 
content with the mere selection and presentation of 
statistics ; he has spent a large part of the last ten years 
among us, mixing with all classes of society, seeing the 
machinery of taxation at work, and continually checking 
and revising his documentary evidence in the light of 
actual experience. 


A correspondent sends us the following limpid little 
essay on the chimaera bombinans in vacuo, which he states 
to be more or less sanely strung together out of words he 
has met in his recent reading. It may serve as a lessonin 
style: ‘“‘In the noetic universe of writers, there seems to 
be a dichotomy, which I count it no parergon to scry. 
Are the allotropic and isomeric capacities of the English 
language to be used dynamically or kinetically? Shall 
the reboant conchimarian horns of a neologistic caucus of 
mugwumps establish their hegemony upon our honest 
littoral—shall their operose chitine be allowed to pullulate 
into tuberosities ? It does not arride me that our palmary 
plainness should suffer deliquum, and that these metics, 
these tumid microcephalic denizens, with their megalo- 
maniac tongues, who regard sound as ancillary to the quite 
exiguous sense, should flourish, while the autochthonous 
inhabitant dwines. This is an opodeldoc for our mattoids, 
a question for our alienists. No Board School erethism 
can add to the velleity of the cynegetical squire or the 
crapulous hooligan, or lessen their ineluctable nescience. 
True, the imago reaches perfection by ecdysis, and patines 
make mellow the coin. Not to commit the pravity of 
fioritures in this gnomon, I contend that subter the phasis 
of the alb, the mansuetude of sporadic anilities is only 
hebetated plangency, following on the feral machicolations 
that happed the papaverous halitus of the eudemonistic 
advoutress. So that this homiletical eirenicon, formed 
from the scree of eximious demiurges, may be a rifaci- 
mento of protervities—a propugner of blague might call it 
an insane protocol, but I advance this disparate and dis- 
crete proposition, that it is not a bourdon. All the words 
of this pleonastic fascicle have been culled as met in many 
various writers. There remain fifty times as many in the 
polymeric imposthume of my commonplace book.” 


We need do no more than call the attention of our 
readers to the letter from Professor Butcher on the subject 
of Bedford College for Women, which appears in this 
number of the AcapeMy. The letter speaks for itself. 
The present moment is one at which it is more important 
than ever that a standard of taste should be created, and, 
as experience shows, there is no better way of influencing 
the tastes of a nation than through its women. It is not 
only a question of men of letters, who have been proved 
over and over again to owe a great deal to the influence of 
their mothers, but of the whole position of literature as an 
invaluable influence for good on the national character 
and development. We commend Dr. Butcher’s letter to 
the earnest consideration of our readers. 


The attention of all art lovers is drawn to the fact that 
the copies reserved by the publisher (Mr. Heinemann) of 
the illustrated de luxe edition of the catalogue of the 
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Whistler Memorial Exhibition, have long since been taken 
up. and that the only way now to obtain one is to inscribe 
one’s name at the New Gallery. As the catalogue will be 
strictly limited and will never be reprinted, every one 
who is interested in art in general or in Whistler in par- 
ticular should make a point of subscribing, otherwise they 
cannot be certain of securing a copy. The Exhibition closes 
on the 15th inst. 

Visitors to Rome this spring should on no account fail 
to visit the substantial remains of the Curia, in connection 
with which some fresh discoveries have recently been 
’ made by judicious exploration. All Roman antiquities are 
profoundly interesting to those who possess the sense of 
_ history, and the Curia, though not one of the oldest 
monuments of the ancient State, teems with great memo- 
ries of the Empire from Augustus to Diocletian. In the 
course of centuries the level of the earth about the build- 
ing has risen very high, and a church—that of S. Andriano 
al Foro—has been built over it, but the original walls of 
the Curia remain, and earnest students of Roman agree 
may be glad of the opportunity of contributing small 
amounts to the sum of 500,000 lire—little more than 
£20,000—required for their effective restoration. 








LITERATURE 


A NORTH-COUNTRY SQUIRE OF QUEEN 
ANNE’S DAY 


Blundell's Diary, Edited by the late Rev. T. E. Gipson. 
Published by G. G, Walmsley, Liverpool. 


On the panelled stairway of a certain old-fashioned 
Lancashire country house there hangs the portrait of a bluff 
old gentleman in brown velvet. His round rubicund face 
looks out from beneath his curled periwig with an expression 
of mingled good-humour and pomposity : his eyebrows are 
faintly arched, his lips are pursed, but there is a dimple in 
the middle of his chin and a knowing twinkle in his blue 
eyes. Heseems uncommonly well-pleased with himself and 
the world, and carries himself with so lofty an air that one 
would judge him rather a frequenter of courts than an 
honest country gentleman, who seldom went abroad, and 
only visited the metropolis at rare intervals. The published 
diary of this worthy—Nicholas Blundell, Squire of Crosby— 
gives many quaint records of his doings, They are re- 
counted very simply in the briefest, not to say baldest, 
fashion, yet the peculiarity of the phraseology and the 
extreme originality of the spelling lend vividness to his 
style. These pages gain moreover a special interest from 
the fact that they present a faithful picture of the country 
life of the period. We hear of Goose Feasts and Merry 
Nights, of Coursings, and Buckhunting, and “ Hors- 
raceings ;”” of the Breaking of the Flax, the Flowering of the 
Village Cross, the Weaving of Wool spun by the Squire’s 
wife and daughters from his own Jersey Sheep into a “‘ homs 
Made Sute”’ for his wear. 

The Diarist relates with precision his own courtship of a 
lady whom he had apparently never seen before he set out 
to pay his addresses to her. His preparations for the 
business are set down with great exactness. On March 5, 
1703, he “‘Payed 7s to Ri: Woods for makeing a Duble 
Brested Coat;” three days afterwards he “ discoursed 
James Nicolson concerning a Mourning Saddle and 
Houlters ” (Mr. Blundell’s father was not long dead). On 
March 28 we read: “I writ to Lord I.angdale, inclosed it 
to Coz: Eyre, ye lawyer, and sent it to the Post.” On 
April 6 he received permission through three inter- 
mediaries to “‘wate of Mrs. Fr: Langdall” as soon as he 
pleased. On the following day his chaplain went to 
Liverpool to buy cloth for another black coat which had 
to be entrusted to two tailors before it was successfully 
fashioned. The wooer next borrowed a pair of *‘ pistolls” 








which, however, proved “ Rather too larg and so Extra- 
ordinary Fine” that he decided to leave them behind. 
His journey from Liverpool to Oxfordshire occupied six 
days, and shortly after his arrival he ‘‘ Discoursed Lord 
Langdale (the father of his intended bride) in his chamber, 
and Lady Webb (her sister) in ye Dining roome.” Itisa 
pleasure to read that after this the discreet suitor at 
length made his “first Adress to Mrs. Fr: Langdale” her- 
self. After another interval of two days ‘‘Lady Webb 
discoursed me in ye garden. I Discoursed Mrs. Langdale 
in ye kitchen garden.”’ This last proceeding seems to have 
brought matters to a practical issue, for the very next 
day “‘ Lady Dowager Webb Read ye Heds of Agreement of 
Marriage to be between Mrs. Fr: Langdale and me, N. Bl: 
in presence of Lord Langdale and Sir John Webb.” Next 
‘Mr. Trynder ye Lawyer came to Haythrop for instructions 
to draw Artickleys of Marriage,” and a day or two after 
“I presented my Dimond ring to Mrs. Fr : Langdale.” 

In the brief interval between betrothal and marriage the 
Squire visited London where he ‘‘ Saw the Silent Woman 
acted, walked to Westminster and saw ye Tombs; Went 
at night to Will's Coffy Hous,” and in fact spent a deliri- 
ously exciting week. Then back again to his fair one, to 
be regaled by morris-dances and kindred performances by 
“the Lords and Ladys of May.” 

“I presented my Guilt Coffy Spoones,” he writes: ‘ we dansed 
after ye Taber and Pipe . . . I payed Mr. Person for a Weding Ring. 
. . » Tryed On my Weding Sute there and in other Places.”’ 

On June 16: “Lady Dowager Webb acquainted me ye 
marriage was to be ye day following.” 

On June 17 indeed the triumphant entry appears: “I 
was Married to Lord Langdales Doughter by Mr. Sloughter 
a Clergy-man.” 

On the 25th: ‘My Chariot came to Haythrop to carry 
my Wife home to Crosby.” 

Such good speed, indeed, did the young couple make 
that the chariot, drawn no doubt by the four blacks which 
were then considered indispensable to a gentleman’s 
equipage, arrived at its destination in a corresponding 
number of days. 

The lady who was courted with such ceremony seems to 
have at once assumed the subordinate position proper to 
the female of the period. There is indeed frequent mention 
of “my Wif” in the Diary, but it would appear that she 
had a dull time of it. She rode out behind her husband 
here and there, and occasionally “ fell of the Hors,” after 
which she was immediately ‘“ Bluddied,” the infallible 
remedy for almost all disturbances whether of mind or 
body. Her portrait, which hangs beside that of her lord, 
presents a depressed and anemic appearance. She made 
frequent “ Visets and How-do-you’s” to her neighbours, 
particularly after a birth or a death; she went by stealth 
to Mass and prayers, more often than not in * Disgise’””— 
the Blundells of Crosby being always staunch Roman 
Catholics. She spun Jersey and tried to make Red Ginger- 
bread. On February 20, 1704, the following tragic entry 
suggests that delicate ladies of Queen Anne’s time had 
certain qualities in common with those of the present day. 
** She quarreled with me about her not tacking Phissick and 
my not coming to see and pitty her.” 

On September 22 Mistress Blundell presented her husband 
with a daughter, the future heiress of Crosby, for no son 
blessed the union. The record of a certain sporting tran- 
saction which took place on September 14, 1711, would 
seem to prove, however, that Squire Blundell did not relin- 
quish hope of a male heir for many years. 

**I sold my Mare Punsh to Rich: Westhead for Four Pounds in 
hand and Eleven Pound more to be payed on ye Birth of my first Son 
by my now Wife.’ 

Two days afterwards : 

**Ned Hatton came to me to Petission I wold be off ye bargan 
had made with Ri: Westhead, but I would not consent to it.” 
On the 21st, being anxious to clench the matter : 


‘*T sent Wm Ainsw: to Rich: Westhead with my Mare Punsh, being 
he had bought her of me some time agoe but he sent her back in 
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hopes I would come upon a new Bargan but we stuck to ye first 
n.” 


On December 4: 


“I sent my Mare Punsh to Rich: Westheads, he was not at home 
but after some time his Wife took charg of her.” 


Another daughter, Frances, presently appeared upon the 
scene, and we have many pretty pictures of the little 
damsels. On one occasion : 

** They buried one of their Babbys with a great deal of formallity. 
They had a Garland of Flowers carried before it and at least twenty 
or more of their playfellows were at ye Burryal.”’ 


At another time they are taken to a PoppetShow. Again, 
to view “ ye strange Creatures as were to be seen at Orms- 
kirk Fair.” The girls were taken to a foreign school and 
on their way homewards after escorting them thither the 
Squire and his Lady had quite a festive time in London. 
“My Wife bought a Red Satine Sute and I a Dove Colour 
Cloath Sute.” They saw a play called “ Titus Andronicus 
acted at ye Play hous in Drury Lain.” They went to 
Tatham Fair and Bartholomew Fair; to 

‘*Malburgh Hous—’tis a pritty little Hous and some good pictures 
drawn by L’Gar thence to Buckingham House weh is really Noble 
and Fine.”’ 

On another occasion the pair had still greater excitements 
in London; Mrs. Blundell being taken to see a Poppet 
Show and a Hanging on the same day. 

A kindly, good-natured busybody was the Squire, for 
ever trying experiments, and being invariably cheerful 
when they jailed, as they always did. Now he is taking 
the clock to pieces, now tinkering with the kitchen jack 
which he could not contrive to put together again. Anon: 

‘I helped to set some Tulop roots as were dressed with Ink after 
different manners and some as were order'd other wayes in hops to 
change their cullor, but to no good effect."’ 

Yet again : 
“It being near Full Moon I cut my Wives hair of.” 
He was not above doing a little smuggling on occasion. 


“This night I had a cargo of 16 Larg ones brought to Whit Hall 
. » . W: and Ca: covered the Cargo very well with straw."’ 


Hardly a day passes that he does not mention drinking 
with this one and that one; sometimes the statement is 
followed by the remark ‘‘Extreaimly merry,” at other 
times ‘‘ Il] drunk.” He seems to have been on most friendly 
terms with all the neighbouring Parsons, albeit that every 
now and then he was obliged to retire to a hiding-place 
in the panelling while his house was searched. Notice was 
generally given of the impending visit of the soldiers by 
some obliging neighbour, who as likely as not gave hospi- 
tality to the Squire’s horses to prevent their being seized. 

It is impossible not to laugh when we come upon such 
an announcement as this: 

‘It being Saltford Fair I light of a Paising (pacing) Gelding there I 


rode him into Manchester and bought him. I call him Pesient 
Grissell.” 


A domestic tragedy is succinctly set down in three 
entries : 

‘‘Aug. r4th, 1724. Before three this Morning I disturmed two 
Cupple of Woosters Jane Withington, Nelly Howerd and their Sparks, 
Aug. 15th. Mat Withington came to chapter his Doughter for Court- 


ing in ye Night. Aug. 17th. Jane Withington and Nelly Howerd 
left their Service and went to Darby Waikes." 


Though Mr. Blundell appears to have been frequently 
called in to negotiate difficult transactions, such as the 
making peace between husband and wife, the adjusting of 
disputes among friends, the drawing-up of wills for his poorer 
neighbours, and the generous bestowal of advice on all 
who sought it, he does not seem to have ruled his own 
womankind as sternly as was customary in those days. 
Fanny, the second girl, was evidently a poor-spirited, 
hysterical creature, always ailing and complaining, going 
into ‘“convultions” at sight of a mouse, afraid to “ride 
out Single,” always in the doctor’s hands. Mally, on the 
contrary, seems to have known her own mind, which 





was not always in accordance with that of her father. 
Great was his desire to arrange a marriage between her 
and young Mr. Standish of Standish, when Mally was just 
twenty-one. But though Mr. Standish the elder “‘ made a 
Proposall to me,” and friends and neighbours interested 
themselves in the affair, and the young man himself 
‘* payed several Visets,”’ the lady would have none of him. 
Mr. Blundell seems to have been in some measure deceived 
by her, and indeed to have prematurely counted his 
chickens. 

‘Being Matters are now lickley to goe forward Coz : Gillib: and I 


began to Consider what proposalls were proper to be made to Mr. 
Standish.” 


Cousin Gillibrand, who seems to have been the intermediary 
in this delicate transaction, subsequently dined at Standish 
with Mr. Blundell. ‘‘ Old Mr. Stand: I: etc. : discoursed of 
Proposalls for my Doughter Mary’s Settlement.” The 
wooer stayed at Crosby shortly after, and was féted by the 
family, going with them to the play at Liverpool, helping 
to “ Toos Wm: Roostick in a blanket,” riding out with his 
would-be father-in-law to the seaside, and otherwise 
diverting himself. 

On November 29 the entry stands ominous: “ Mr. Stan- 
dish went hence, this was his last Viset,’”” and on the 
25th: ‘“‘Mally discoursed me seriously and told me her 
Mind.” 

The Diary comes to an abrupt end three years later, no 
doubt owing to the failure of Mr. Blundell’s eyesight, 
which was accelerated by sundry experiments carried out 
by the advice of his friends. We read that he began: 

‘* to uese spectacles but not as a constansy only when ye print is too 
small for me or that it is too dark to see my Letters plain without 
ym:" 

also to use “Eye Bolsom,” and to put Clary seeds in his 
eyes ‘‘ without great benefit.” 

He lived, however, for several years longer, and it is to 
be hoped that he consoled himself with the 0 > pursuits 
in which he always seems to have found delight; raising 
flowers, playing Tick-tack, wandering over his fields, where 
he discoursed the Songoers (gleaners) and Marlers, drinking 
that “extraordinary good Ale,” which he so often 
mentions, always yy ever full of importance, ever, in 
his own estimation at least, the centre of his little world. 


M. E. FRANCcIs. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER 


The Spenser of his Age, being Selected Poetry from the Works o7 
Phineas Fletcher, (J. R. Tutin, Cottingham, near Hull. 
Limited to 500 copies. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. WALTER JERROLD, who may, as the author of the 
Introduction, be presumed also to be the compiler of this 
modest little volume, has done a kindly action—he has 
revived the memory of a worthy poet and at the same 
time has been careful not to ask too much of the “ general 
reader,” for whose benefit the present selection has 
avowedly been made. The general readers of former 
generations have passed judgment on Phineas Fletcher 
with no uncertain voice; they have perhaps glanced 
through specimens of his work in anthologies, but they 
have not encouraged any printer to publish the body of 
his poetry in a cheap and accessible form. There is there- 
fore no need to apologise (as the compiler is inclined to do) 
for tempting the appetite of the public with only a morsel 
of ninety pages—the public would certainly not relish very 
much more. 

Born in 1582, Phineas Fletcher passed amid stirring times 
an uneventful life. Eton and Cambridge gave him a 
sufficiency of learning, and a Norfolk rectory (1621-1650) 
supplied the appropriate milieu for the cultivation of an 
elaborate and ever-gentle Muse. In 1633 appeared the 
poet’s main work “ The Purple Island, or the Isle of Man,” 
and it is on this that such fame as he possesses is chiefly 
based. Many a reader must have been misled by this 
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curious title, which does not allude to any Utopian island 
in a faéry sea nor yet encroach on Mr. Hall Caine’s 
literary preserve, but simply covers a minute description 
of the whole nature of Man, who is himself the Purple 
Island. A _piscatory play, “‘piscatorie eclogs,’’ some 
religious verse in English and Latin, and a few miscellane- 
ous pieces complete Fletcher’s acknowledged achievement. 

The poem “Brittain’s Ida” appeared in 1628 as a 
belated work of Spenser, who has now been relieved of the 
attribution. One can easily understand that the real 
author preferred to screen his reverend identity when 
describing with quite irreverend unction one of the little 
gestes of Venus. It is curious to note how easily the verse 
dedicated to this facile goddess trips along, as compared 
with many a passage of the poet’s more sober work—one 
is led irresistibly to think of a truant running gleefully 
down a sunny lane whilst his fellows are chained to their 
desks beneath the master’s eye. Not that our author's 
muse cannot enjoy an innocent holiday—there is genuine 
ease and freshness in the lines (from “The Purple Island ’”’) 
describing the Shepherd’s life : 


** His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content : 
The smooth leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent ; 
His life is neither toss'd in boisterous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease ; 
Pleased and full blest he lives when he his God can please. 


His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath place ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face : 
Never his humble house or state torment him ; 
Less he could like, if less his God had sent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs with grassy tomb content him.” 


Again, Hymen makes a brave entrance: 


** See where he goes, how all the troop he cheereth, 
Clad with a saffron-coat, in’s hand a light ; 
In all his brow not one sad cloud appeareth ; 
His coat all pure, his torch all burning bright." 


But ever round the corner is lurking a conceit, which, like 
an uninvited dog, follows the reader through three lines or 
even a stanza. We can bear such a slight play as the 
following : 

** Ease thou my wound: but (ah !) what hand can ease 


Or give a medicine that such wound may please ? 
When she my sole physician is my soul's disease? "’ 


but it is too much for us when antitheses are piled one 
upon the other, as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, e.g. : 
** Love is life’s end, (an end, but never ending) 
All joys, all sweets, all happiness, awarding ; 
Love is life's wealth, (ne'er spent, but ever spending) 
More rich by giving, taking by discarding,” &c. 


There is much of this kind to forgive in Shakespeare— 
there is a terrible amount of it in Fletcher. He is like a 
bee drowning in excess of his own honey, and the reader 
himself begins very soon to feel positively sticky. 

Nearly half the present selection consists of elaborate 
personifications of various Virtues and Vices, which afford 
much scope for ingenious devisings, but little for poetic 
feeling. For our last quotation we will avoid even the 
most lurid of the Vices and hear Fletcher’s fine lines on the 
fall of Lucifer himself (which were well known to Milton) : 

** Thus fell this prince of darkness, once a bright 

And glorious star : he wilful turned away 
His borrowed globe from that eternal light : 
Himself he sought, so lost himself: his ray 
Vanish'd to smoke, his morning sunk in night, 
And never more shall see the springing day : 
To be in Heaven the second, he disdains : 
So now the first in Hell and flames he reigns, 


Crown'd once with joy and light : crown'd now with fire and 
pains,"’ 


A poet capable of such flights can never be wholly for- 
gotten, but his faults will equally prevent his ‘being 
generally remembered. 





There is a Bibliography, a List of English and Latin 
Poems, and a page or two of explanatory notes. We wouid 
point out that the ‘“Crambe” which Hereticus repeats 
(p. 53) has nothing to do with Crambo (as the writer of the 
notes seems to think)—it is the “‘Crambe repetita” of 
Juvenal. The photographs of Hilgay, Norfolk. and of the 
Cam, are out of keeping with the rest of the book, which 
is neatly got up and most readably printed. 


LAHONTAN’S VOYAGES 


New Voyages to North America. By the Baron pe Lauontan. 
Reprinted from the English edition of 1703. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Reusen Goip Tuwarres, LL.D. 
In Two Volumes, (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$7.50 net.) 


To the general reader, the name of the Baron de Lahontan ~ 
will probably be as unfamiliar as that of the locality from 
which he sprang, but both the man and the village are 
worthy of some attention. This the labours of Dr. Thwaites 
may secure them: and, indeed, for many reasons these 
volumes are very welcome. They display enthusiasm as 
well as erudition, and render accessible a great quantity 
of curious information. Few pages of history are more 
deeply scored with episodes of romantic interest than those 
which record the early developments of European activity 
in North America—and here, where the author is a French- 
man, who owes and eloquently proclaims his gratitude to 
England, the fact that his work now reappears under 
American auspices cannot fail to render all he did peculiarly 
interesting at the present time. Of its value we will speak 
hereafter. 

Lahontan lies in the heart of the Pyrenees. Here, of 
noble but not always prosperous stock, the baron, third of 
his line, was born in the year 1666. As a child, he enjoyed 
the sunshine of aristocratic favour, though his father fell on 
evil days some time before his death. Litigation naturally 
involved loss, and before he had reached his prime young 
Lahontan learned not to put much confidence in princes. 
Even so, he hoped to win his way to success by means of 
h:s own adventurous spirit. Conscious of gallant purpose, 
stout heart, ready tongue, and persuasive pen, he saw the 
world as a highway for conquest to an adventurer so well 
equipped with the necessary passports. But luck and 
Lahontan were almost always strangers to one another. 
He certainly rendered service to France. More than once 
his services were handsomely recognised at Versailles. But 
on the whole, as soldier, diplomatist, or man of the world, 
he cuts a strange and rather sorry figure, in spite of the 
fact that the story of his wanderings brought him fame 
while yet living, and remains to bear witness to his intrepid 
spirit and his by no means insignificant achievements nearly 
two centuries after his death. Neglect, however, has been 
Lahontan’s portion, and such neglect it is not a matter of 
great difficulty to explain. 

Lahontan lied. The historian may well be puzzled when 
he has to deal with the deliberate and artistic liar. But 
of course there are lies and lies, and wit may serve tocover 
a multitude of sins. Dr. Thwaites exercises an uncommon 
ingenuity in explaining the methods of his hero, whose first 
—and authentic—documents of travel were hailed with joy 
by an untravelled world, to be succeeded by narratives glow- 
ing with “ the light that never was, on sea or land.” And 
naturally, when Lahontan invented the Long River, to mis- 
lead a whole generation of discoverers, allowance must be 
made, first, because the thing was wittily done, and next, 
on account of the position in which he found himself— 
penniless, yet with a name to sustain and with a traveller's 
reputation. Unfortunately, this fictitious rage is not a 
solitary blur. There is a curious parallel in the account 
our author gives of the survivors of La Salle’s last 
expedition, admittedly untrue: and then there is his 
general lightness of touch, delightful in itself, but 
critically dangerous. Mankind at large must not be 
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indefinitely exploited. New France, in Lahontan’s vivid 
pages, could be realised by his contemporaries—but, if the 
narrative were false in other respects, if chapters were 
added for the sake of gain, what is the use of Lahontan at 
all? Without much conviction, Dr. Thwaites suggests that 
the Long River fragment was allegorical, a phantasy, an 
intelligent anticipation of Swift. This will hardly do. 
Where Lahontan had a mind to satire, his weapons were 
already to hand. He is hardly flattered if, for the sake of 
stimulating a belief in his veracity, you belittle the 
ingenuity and power which enabled him to pen the 
exquisite dialogue between himself and the noble 
Huronian, Adario, It is worthy of Lucian. 

“T envy the state of a poor savage, who tramples upon 
laws and pays homage to no Scepter.” This is the keynote 
of Lahontan’s style, the point of his grievance against the 
world as he found it. To him, as Dr. Thwaites shows, a 
true Arcadia existed that could be taken for an ensample 
of brighter life by the saddened denizens of camps, courts, 
and cities. Here, 


“each man was a law unto himself, and did what seemed good 
in his own eyes. Here were no monks and priests, with their 
strictures and asceticisms, but a natural, sweetly reasonable religion. 
Aboriginal marriage was no fettering life-covenant, but an arrange- 
ment pleasing the convenience of the contracting parties. Man, 
innocent and unadorned, his life in the pleasures of the chase, 
warring only in the cause of the nation, scorning the suppositious 
benefits of civilisation and free from its diseases, misery, sycophancy, 
and oppression. In short, the American wilderness was the seat of 
serenity and noble philosophy.” 


Such a theory gives fullest play to an observer cultivated 
to the finger-tips, lively, brilliant, and socially popular, and 
Lahontan’s own febrile personality is interwoven with the 
story he has to tell. He reports acutely and caustically, 
he celebrates brilliant exploits in which he bore a part, he 
makes no secret of his aversions and preoccupations, and 
shows us his Savages naked and unashamed in more than 
one sense. As a human document his work will remain in- 
valuable. He laid bare the flaws and vices of his age un- 
sparingly ; he erected as an ideal the free and splendid life 
of the forest. Little as this can serve us in our day, there 
lies within it the germ of a fine philosophy, and Lahontan 
deserves to be enrolled among the pioneers of thought. 
‘The Zestgeist from the hills of the future descended upon 
him.” Those who have now reissued his work and have 
thrown upon it the light of modern research may well 
claim that for picturesqueness and charm it contains 
passages which are unequalled in the literature of travel: 
that these are qualities hardly diminished at all by 
blemishes which are obvious: whilst the labour that has 
been bestowed both on the letters themselves and on the 
bibliography is worthy of the highest praise. 


THE LAND OF SAINT FRANCIS 


Homes of the First Franciscans in Umbria, the Borders of Tuscany 
and the Northern Marches. By Beryt D, pe Sevincourt, 
(Dent, 4s, 6d, net.) 


Ir is at Foligno—Foligno where young Francis Bernadone 
sold his father’s goods in the service of the poor little 
chapel of S. Damiano of Assisi; Foligno now of the “dead 
churches ’—that Mr. Maurice Hewlett pauses a little in his 
‘“‘ Earthwork out of Tuscany” to muse and wonder on the 
riddles of Umbria. As he watches “ these gray towers and 
the grand purple line of the hills hemming in the Tiber 
valley” he feels the folds of the soft Tuscan mantle 
slipping from off him; feels that from a land that has 
assimilated pagan and christian religious influences alike, to 
blend them into something comely and serene he has 
passed to places where men have outworn all the ecstasies, 
sensuous or ascetic, of the earth. He speaks of the old 
Umbrian passions—two ends of the candle indeed—for 
killing in this world and living in the next, of “ the un- 
uenchable Umbrian thirst for some spiritual nutriment, 
or some outlet for their passion to be found only in blood- 





shed or in fainting beneath the cross.” In illustration of 
all this he has the terrible, beautiful, Baglioni of the six- 
teenth-century Perugia before us again, slaughtering in the 
market-place or confessing in a rapture of weeping at 
St. Brigida’s meek feet; and, finally, hastening back to 
St. Francis and the thirteenth-century, he bridges seven 
hundred years or so with a wonderfully comprehensive 
little landscape with figures— 


** Renan saw the gentle cadence of the landscape —violet hills, the 
silver gauze of water, olive yards all of a green mist; read the Fioretti 
and the dolorous ecstasies of Perugino’s Sebastian, and straightway 
adapted the high-flown parallel worked out in detail by Giotto. Umbria 
wr pie) was the Galilee of Italy, and Francis son of Bernard an avatar 
° at,.”” 


“But Renan,” concludes Mr. Hewlett, “was apt to allow 
his emotions to ride him.” This Mrs. de Sélincourt never 
does. She will forgive us, we hope, for approaching her 
demesne, as it were, by way of neighbouring properties. 
Whenever Mr. Hewlett approaches Francis of Assisi he 
holds a fine bright candle, while the detailed descriptions 
of scenery and topography, with which the “ Vie de Jésus” 
abound, are of the essence of the conceptions of this book. 
But emotion ? It is no longer of service to any end to treat 
emotionally a figure which to some less imaginative minds 
must always seem a little ridiculous. Hallam has dis- 
missed St. Francis in half a sentence as “a harmless 
enthusiast, pious and sincere, but hardly of sane mind.” 
Mr. George Moore has, we believe, stigmatised him with 
shocking rudeness as a “squint-eyed Italian saint.” Isaac 
d’Israeli was as flippant as might be when he found a 
prominent place for himamong heroes of ecclesiastical legends. 
{t takes a most imaginative sympathy and better art to see 
his life as John Richard Green saw it, falling ‘* like a stream 
of light across the darkness of the time,” or to glimpse in 
his rapt and joyful “‘imitatio Christi” a religion ** perfectly 
sane, at bottom practical, with a base of plain, everyday 
ten-commandment morality.” But that, we think with 
Mr. Hewlett, was the base of St. Francis’s good brown life, 
and it is in this spirit that Mrs. de Sélincourt treats him, 
both in her discriminating and sympathetic introduction and 
in the pages in which she has set him with his companions 
against the background of the haunts and hills he knew. 
‘No one can hope to know S. Francis,” writes M. Paul 
Sabatier in his preface, ‘“ without knowing and loving the 
places where he lived,” and it has been Mrs. de Sélincourt’s 
method to traverse at leisure the whole region of his Italian 
harbourage, describing each convent or chapel, village or 
mountain solitude, setting each in its proper landscape and 
transcribing from the two chief contemporary biographies, 
the “Speculum Perfectionis” and the ‘ Legenda Trium 
Sociorum,”’ and from the Fioretti, the little flowers of 
Francis (popular legends probably gathered together in the 
fourteenth century) the associations of each with the 
earliest members of the Franciscan order. We almost 
think that in attempting this archeology of the open 
places, if such an expression be permissible, she has essayed 
a task as difficult as it is fascinating—more difficult, in a 
sense, because more subtle, than those eager and arduous 
researches among the archives of Umbrian interiors which 
have made M. Paul Sabatier the first authority on the 
subject of S. Francis. Continuous topographical description 
draws largely upon many qualities, and though Mrs. de 
Sélincourt’s style, in any liberal spirit of criticism, is of a 
high average—broken, too, as her pages are by extracts of 
great interest—the broad illumination of her descriptive 
passages is not often flecked with those inspired lights and 
shades which sometimes make the turning of every fresh 
page of a book an anticipation of delight. That she can 
write well, however, any one of many passages would serve 
to show. Take this, for example, with its fine appreciation 
of the successive waves of efflorescence and fruition that 
flood a southern spring : 


‘* The spring which is the youth of all herbs and green leafage, is the 
autumn and old age of the olives. The hoary leaves shake out their 
silver, half-crumpled to the sun, awaiting their dismissal; a warmer 
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age is upon the gnarled trunks, luxuriant in deep rich garment of lichen 
and bedded moss, while the fresh greea of the young corn breaks in 
waves round their feet, with here and there a poppy gem or a sprinkiing 
of crimson clover spikes. ’’ 


Another drawback to the topographical basis of present- 
ment is that it almost inevitably tangles the thread and so 
spoils the continuity of the story. Let us take Assisi and 
its environs for instance, among which we pass most of our 
time. Its various chapels, convents and localities, are 
connected inter alia with St. Francis’s quarrel with his 
father, with his influence over St. Clara, with his relations 
and controversies with brother Elias, whose ambitions for 
the order did so much to subvert its original ideal of 
simplicity, and with his death. Yet all these exits and 
entrances are spasmodic and slightly disconcerting to the 
uninitiated, who would like to know something more of the 
story of Clara, or of the difficult question of the exact 
position and motives of Elias, than they can learn without 
reference to some such book for example, as Mrs. Oliphant’s 
vigorous and well-sustained narrative. In this connection 
a brief continuous account of St. Francis’s life (it would go 
into a nutshell), together with a few notes concerning the 
more prominent of his companions would, we think, have 
been of great value. The outline map, too, of Umbria and 
the Tuscan borders (which should by the way have been a 
folding map) might well have been supplemented by one of 
Assisi and the country in its immediate vicinity. 

In conclusion let us pay a tribute to the mn of the 
selection of the various passages alluded to above. The 
famous dialogue between Francis and Leo on the Perfect 
Joy, “the sum and flower,” as M. Sabatier has said, “ of 
the Umbrian Gospel,’’ is here of course, but one does not 
often see the beautiful legend of the feast of the brethren 
with Lady Poverty, transcribed at length from the 
“Sacrum Commercium,” and many a quaint and beautiful 
little legend from the Fioretti adorns this book like a true 
and fragrant “little flower.” 


INDIAN STUDIES 


The History of India; the Hindu and Mahometan Periods. By 
the Hon. Mountstuart Evpainstone. With Notes and 
Additions by E. B.Coweit, M.A. Ninth Edition. (Murray, 
15s. net.) 

Cities of India. 
net.) 


By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. (Constable, 5s. 


Tue enthusiast who seeks to interest a discerning public 
in Indian history labours under several disadvantages. 
There is the initial difficulty, of course, that India is a sub- 
continent peopled by so many and so various native races 
that any attempt to produce a synoptical record would be 
a very bewildering and otherwise unsatisfactory process. 
The Sikh and the Madrassi, for instance, are not only as 
far apart in language, religion, and character as a Tyrolese 
peasant and a Cossack of the Don, but they have progressed 
through the centuries of their historical existence on lines 
so utterly dissimilar that any co-ordination is practically 
impossible, at any rate until a comparatively late stage of 
British supremacy is reached. But the continental char- 
acter of India is beginning to be well understood in these 
days when no longer a Member of Parliament could be 
found to say, as one did not so very many years ago: ‘I 
know a great deal about Burma because I have a brother 
stationed there—but he always spells it ‘Bermuda’”’! 
Less generally grasped is the fact that Indian history has 
a good deal in common with Chinese painting. There is 
the same flavour of immemorial antiquity, the same 
brilliance, the same want of perspective. Any epoch in 
the annals of India prior to the’British occupation can by 
an artist be made to captivate the eye and stimulate the 
imagination. But there is lacking the true relation of 


distances, and the result is a flat inconsequence which is 
very disappointing. Moreover, the student who looks for 
results other than those which come from “drum and 


trumpet” performances cannot but swiftly appreciate the 
reason why Indian history will never rank with classical 
histories in a truly educational sense. In battle records 
the annals of India are equally prolific with those of Rome, 
they afford instances of kings and governors not less 
heroic and hardly less exemplary. But they are singularly 
deficient in any hint of a national striving for constitutional 
improvement, and in any sort of popular effort to check 
the growth of some of the simplest forms of unadulterated 
tyranny the world has ever seen. Neither Hindus nor 
Muhammadans have ever howled as the Romans did for 
tribunes: the revolutions of India have had their origin 
not in constitutional yearnings but in palace intrigue; and 
expansion has usually been along the lines not of imperial 
conquest but of pure rapine and mere extortion of dues 
from a broader area. Similarly India, like Greece, can 
point to a mythology enshrined in epics which will always 
remain monuments of world literature, and which are 
familiar to many English readers in the paraphrases by 
Talboys Wheeler. She has produced some notable dramas, 
such as Sakuntala, of which the late Monier Williams made 
an agreeable transiation. Her art has merits which are 
widely and some times enthusiastically recognised. But 
no comparison is possible between the educational value of 
the tedious s/okas of, say, the Ramayana and “the surge 
and thunder of the Odyssey.” No such intellectual benefit 
will ever be derived from the conceits of Kalidasa as from 
the irony of Sophocles. As for Indian art, “humorous, 
amorous, obscure, subtle, and refined” it may be, but it has 
never reacted upon us as Greek art did upon agreste Latium, 
and we may well be thankful for the fact. 

Yet with these limitations Indian history has a strange 
attractiveness. For sheer variety it is incomparable. In 
its earlier phases the student seems to be watching a horde 
of insects, busy after a mixed fashion, some in a patient 
struggle for existence, others in building strange and more 
or less sumptuous structures for the more dominant 
members of the crawling community. From the historical 
standpoint the Hindu period is mostly a drab assortment 
of lower organisms, from which the Brahmans, the supreme 
caste, stand out as law-givers and statesmen, as poets and 
philosophers, the creators of the language, the grammar, 
the literature of Hindustan, as well as the founders of its 
religion. Of the Hindu period the era of Buddhist 
supremacy with its humaner views, its missions and 
monasticism, constitutes to many the redeeming feature. 
It carries us along for some fifteen centuries, from about 
the date of Alexander’s invasion to the Brahmanical 
revival in the seventh and eighth centuries A.v. Next 
comes a succession of early Muhammadan dynasties brought 
to an inglorious end in 1398 by the invasion of the great 
Timur, the Tamburlaine whom Marlowe brought on the 
stage in a chariot drawn by ‘‘ pampered jades of Asia,” in 
the fair persons of captive Indian damsels, of high degree. 
Of Muhammadan India the apotheosis is, of course, the 
Moghul dynasty founded at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Babar, a dynasty which began to decline after the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and the fall of which paved 
the way for British supremacy. It is in this period that 
the more spectacular attributes of Indian history assert 
themselves. The court of the Great Moghul will ever be 
surrounded by traditions of decorative magnificence, 
coupled with some military display and great artistic 
ostentation. This splendour reached its zenith in the 
reign of Shah Jahan, whose throne in the shape of a pea- 
cock with a jewel-studded tail was valued by Tavernier at 
six and a half millions sterling, and of whom so many lovely 
architectural memorials are to be found at Agra and Delhi. 
But the Moghul Emperors did more than hold gorgeous 
courts and build stately mosques and tombs. The far- 
seeing Akbar founded a new religion of his own, displayed 
astute imperial statesmanship by his conciliation of the 
Hindus, settled the land tenure, and even established 
judges and a police. Aurangzeb, too bigoted to be con- 
ciliatory, was still a fine vigorous ruler of the would-be 





absolute sort, a capital man of business, and well-fitted by 
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personal character for such a throne as that of Delhi. But 
his very activity and his restless anxiety to subject 
Southern India to his sway brought him into troublesome 
contact with the Mahrattas, and clouded with failure a 
career which, with some modification, might have been one 
of singular beneficence and progress. 

With the advent of the French and English and the 
struggle for supremacy in the eighteenth century Indian 
history underwent a kaleidoscopic change, not unhappily 
exemplified by the difference between the two .volumes 
whose titles are set forth at the commencement of this 
article. For while Elphinstone has dealt studiously, 
though by no means exhaustively, with the Hindu period, 
and has given us perhaps as good an account of the 
Muhammadan Emperors as is yet available, Mr. Forrest 
describes some of the cities, past and present, of India, 
largely by the light of our own Government records of 
which he formerly had official control. Of course there is 
in both cases a degree of overlapping, just as there is in 
the actual eras themselves, but the reader who has taken 
his impression of the Hindu and Muhammadan periods 
from Elphinstone will not require much further instruction 
in this direction from Mr. Forrest. None the less will he 
find real interest in the latter's description, brightly tinted 
with local colour, of the establishment of the early British 
factories at Madras, of the growth of Calcutta from the 
time of sturdy Job Charnock, of early days at Surat, so 
valiantly defended by Oxinden in 1664 against the great 
Mahratta freebooter, Sivaji, and of other early British 
developments until, in the accounts of Lucknow, Delhi and 
Cawnpore, the story of the Sepoy Revolt is reached, and 
elaborated with no mean skill. To the more advanced 
student of Indian history it will always be an interesting 
circumstance that the same Elphinstone who wrote the 
history of India up to about 1761 was himself half a 
century later a prominent figure in Indian political life. 
In 1808 he was sent on a famous mission to Afghanistan ; 
later he became Governor of Bombay, and he might have 
been Governor-General of India had he wished. There 
are few finer figures in the annals of British India than 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and, if his History had no other 
merit, it would always be esteemed as the work of one who 
himself left a real mark upon India, and who was dis- 
tinguished as much by his habitual moderation and good 
sense as by his genuine appreciation of the native character. 
As an additional link between the two books coupled for 
the purposes of this sketch it may be mentioned that the 
best available account of Elphinstone is one prefixed by 
Mr. Forrest to his former selection from the State Papers 
written during the time when the future historian was 
Governor of Bombay. 

We turn from these two books, one by no means a perfect 
history, the other little more than a glorified, though highly 
creditable, guide-book, with a renewed sense of disappoint- 
ment. For the reasons lightly stated above it may be too 
much to expect that a work about India will ever be 

roduced, of the same class, for instance, as Green’s 
“English People” or Bodley’s “France.’’ But we ought 
to be able to approach more nearly what is wanted than 
we have done as yet by means of unsatisfying histories 
and discursive travel-books. To some it may seem that 
the right line has yet to be taken, in that, with the excep- 
tion of the late Sir William Hunter, none of the writers on 
India seem to have grasped the effect of geographical 
conditions upon the various growth of the Indian peoples, 
while even Hunter did not keep this aspect as steadily in 
view as is ye The writer of this brief sketch recalls 
a trip to the Marble Rocks of Jubbulpore in company with 
Hunter, who discoursed very eloquently on this topic, 
illustrating with the aid of a walking-stick the fertilising 
function of the Indian rivers to which the capacity of 
Northern India to support a dense population is to be 
attributed. But even Hunter might have gone further 
than he did in his published works to demonstrate the true 
relation of their geographical environment to the growth 
of the various Indian races, an environment which made 





them sometimes content to remain stationary for ages; 
sometimes impatient to lay hold on other parts where the 
conditions of life seemed easier, rendering them now 
meekly tolerant of any sort of oppression, and again frankly 
pugnacious and domineering, Nowhere, too, can the 
influence of geography upon the sort of religion that makes 
history be more easily traced than in India. The forests 
of India alone are hotbeds of beliefs so fantastic and 
monstrous that no race holding them could hope to offer 
prolonged resistance to conquerors rejoicing in wholesome 
and practical creeds. Geography is probably at the 
bottom of the relapse from pure Buddhism into Baer 
ism with its many vulgar mysteries and obscenities, and 
the fact that Islam to-day flourishes freely in the 
mountainous Indian borderland, to the entire exclusion of 
the easier religions of the plains, has a distinct historical 
significance. 


THE CREDIT SIDE OF THE AMERICAN 
LEDGER 


The Americans. By Huco Mtnstersera, Professor of Psycho- 
logy at Harvard University, Translated by Epwin B. 
Ph.D. (Williams and Norgate, 12s. 6d, net.) 


SoME years ago Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, drew up 
a comparative balance-sheet in which the moral assets of 
Germany and America were contrasted, with the result that 
not a few of the American values were rather severely 
marked down, somewhat to the chagrin of the American 
public, who are, perhaps, more than any other people liable 
to accept supposed national virtues at their face value. 
The audit no doubt was a little one-sided, not because the 
auditor was in any wise unfair or impartial, or because he 
was unduly drastic in writing down or writing off certain 
questionable items, but because a comparison was not 
always feasible. American strong points, unless funda- 
mentals are compared with fundamentals, are often prime 
numbers which refuse to be expressed in German factors. 
Professor Miinsterberg has very wisely brought out a supple- 
mentary estimate of American ideals in which special stress 
has been laid on those which are least obvious to Germans. 
The book has been Englished, or rather Americanised, by 
his assistant, Professor Holt, as may be seen from such 
phrases as ‘‘ to budge the masses, to cume round obstacles, 
the more brilliant plays (points in the game), there was 
never any let up (stop), as well as from such comical words 
as muckers (the reverse of millionaires), pinctile and labile. 
The work, in spite of its undoubted merits, lacks the keen 
incisiveness that distinguished the ‘‘ American Traits.” At 
times the style is rather diffuse, and in place of brilliant 
generalisations one gets somewhat barren generalities. The 
attack is often scarcely pressed home, and even when the 
Professor is tilting at the worst abuses, one feels he does 
it with a blunted spear. For instance, he hardly seems to us 
to insist sufficiently on the hopelessness of breaking down the 
unholy alliance between the party ‘“‘ boss” and the 
low-class voter, which has made some of the most thought- 
ful Americans regard the disenfranchisement of the 
latter as the only remedy against chronic corruption. 
What is better housing to Mr. Dooley and his tribe 
compared with the blandishments of a “ thorough 
gentleman,” who has always a nod and a shake of the 
hand for every oue, finds his clients work, gets them out of 
trouble if they fall foul of the police, and never misses 
sending them a substantial Christmas present ? We have 
heard of one boss who gave away yearly sixteen tons of 
turkey together with corresponding quantities of beef, 
mutton, etc.etc. If open peculation and misappropriation 
are on the decline, blackinail which furnishes the bulk of 
the funds goes on as merrily as ever. Nor is there any 
freedom outside party; the honest clergyman who 
denounces corruption finds his assessments rise in propor- 
tion to his rhetoric. In the struggles between organised 
capital and labour one hardly thinks that Professor 
Miinsterberg has taken into account the possibility of 
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high prices bringing into existence a certain number of 
free labour shops, an eventuality which would effectively 
prevent employers and employees combining to exploit the 
general public. To an English reader the Professor’s 
remarks on Trusts in Germany are certainly misleading. 
They may not have assumed in that country the American 
form, but that they are not only powerful but extensive 
we know to our cost from the operations of the Kartell 
system. Professor Miinsterberg is was 4 sure that Western 
Canada will soon form part of the United States. The 
reasons he gives are largely economic. But much depends 
on which side of the border the economic pressure falls. 
As long as Canadian wheat is taxed, the new settlers may 
desire reciprocity or even union, but recently, in order to 
keep American mills supplied, a system of wholesale draw- 
beak on imported wheat has been introduced which 
neutralises the tax. In these circumstances the new 
settler may be quite content to tax American goods as 
heretofore, as long as he can export his grain on such 
favourable terms. 

Such criticism apart, Professor Miinsterberg has been 
remarkably successful in the general purpose of his book. 
It should certainly conciliate American opinion, though it 
be an epode rather than a palinode. For here we have laid 
bare the four-square foundations from which a springs 
the greatness of the American character; self-direction, 
self-realisation, self-perfection and self-assertion. The first 
pervades all political life. Its motto is the refrain of “* Rule 
Britannia” with Americans substituted for Britons. It 
reveals itself in its strong love of freedom, its respect for 
the rights of other individuals, its readiness to enter into 
association, which is the voluntary subordination of the 
free man. It is ethical rather than logical, based on the 
will rather than the intellect. Strong in its hatred of 
impalpable State control, it is equally strong in its longing 
for self-government, in its insistence of the individual as an 
integral part of a government which is of the people, for the 
people and by the people, with the necessary corollary that 
every office of State is open to anybody. Its merits are the 
direct interest it gives to the average individual in political 
life ; its defects that it brings every question down to the 
level of the man in the street and thereby tends to rule out 
genius. Yet there are not wanting signs in American 
Democracy, which we are rather surprised to see unnoticed 
by Professor Miinsterberg, that the Ubermensch is rising in 
value. The need of fixing responsibility somewhere, which 
the American has discovered to be necessary from his 
business experience, has led to the putting at the head of 
affairs, in more instances than one, a strong mayor or 
governor with almost dictatorial powers. e present 
struggle between Mr. Roosevelt and the Senate is largely a 
clash between the old and new conceptions of political 
management. The spirit of self-initiative dominates the 
economic arena. The magnificent economic life of America 
is not a sordid worship of the almighty dollar, but the 
dollar is the standard by which a man measures the 
intrinsic value of his activity. In a word, dollars are but 
counters in the game which the American plays for the love 
of playing. To marry for money or to gamble in a lottery 
is not regarded as legitimate speculation, for neither can 
be considered a game of skill. Nor is the /ett-motiv 
one of enabling one’s posterity to dispense indefinitely with 
work. By not a few it is held almost a sin to die rich, and 
more than one millionaire, like Mr. Carnegie, is putting back 
his counters into the common pool. Rivalry is everywhere, 
but envy is almost unknown. The beaten man in America 
is a sportsman ; he knows how to lose. Business in Europe 
is looked upon as honest but not noble. The merchant 
always sinks the shop when he can. Work in America, 
however, with the exception of shaving, waiting, and boot- 
blacking, is never regarded as degrading. No one is 
ashamed of his calling, however humble. The dignity of 
labour is a real thing. This, however, is no reason why Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg should indulge in a sneer at “ the esthetic 
conception of the Japanese who teach their youth to despise 
mercantile business and tastefully to arrange flowers.” 











The third corner-stone is the spirit of self-perfection. 
Here the predominant influence is that of Boston and New 
England throughout the country, just as it is the example 
of New York and Chicago which counts in the economic 
sphere. But economic influences are also a force to reckon 
with in this, the intellectual arena. It is they which give 
backing to those utilitarian ideals which are ever doing 
battle with the Puritan. Is the kingdom strictly of this 
world ? Is outward and immediate success the real and 
only goal? Is not culture as necessary as technics ? And 
so we find in the higher schools a never-ceasing struggle 
between fixed courses for general education and elective 
courses in which specialisation is freely permitted in view 
of business and professional training. Association— 
whether in the form of church, school, or institution for 
mutual improvement—plays an enormous part. The 
churches cater not merely for Sunday wants, but also by 
means of clubs, guilds, societies, for all the spiritual every- 
day needs of their members. Each is a little spiritual 
and social imperium in the body politic. The commo. 
school takes the rough metal of European emigration an 
mints it into American citizens. The free library which is 
to be found in every town is in many cases the working 
man’s club and takes the place of the pot-house with us. 
To show how Americans read, it is only needful to state 
that the number of periodicals published in America 
exceeds the numbers for all Europe. 

The spirit of self-assertion concludes the list of corner- 
stones. It may be summed up in the phrase “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” The day labouser is no less, and the 
President no more than a man. The arc of one is insignifi- 
cant, and of the other extensive, but manhood subtends 
them both. American humour, which is really that touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin, is ever remind- 
ing the members of American society of their common 
humanity. To them the State is no intricate patrimonium 
of accumulated benefits and duties, but a naked collection 
of citizens, each a, free and independent, with no 
sense of responsibility to either past or posterity, but 
absorbed in a workaday present. Hence their comparative 
obliviousness to two very serious problems. The first con- 
cerns the schools. Three-fourths of American education 
to-day is administered by women. Even in the schools for 
pupils from 14 to 19 the female teachers are in the majority, 
and in the training colleges 71.3 of the professors are 
women. Such a preponderance of female teachers cannot 
fail to have a protound effect on the race. The best woman 
teacher can only appeal to the chivalry of boys, to their 
respect, and perhaps to their admiration. A man alone can 
teach them obedience for the sake of obedience, and loyalty 
to an ideal. Again, by his manners and conduct, his 
obiter dicta, his general criticisms, his passing judgments on 
men and matters, he alone can unconsciously mould a class 
to look at things in a certain masculine fashion. A woman 
may well make a boy more sensitive to influence and 
suggestion, but she will rarely be able to implant the same 
regard for logic and principles as a man. If the present 
state of things continues, the Americans, who are already 
highly emotional, may pass one day from the category of 
masculine to that of feminine nations, of which Bismarck 
was so fond of speaking. The other change is very clearly 
indicated by Miinsterberg. It concerns the whole future of 
the race. While the negro population in Massachusetts, as 
elsewhere, shows an excess of 1.74 per cent. of births over 
deaths, and the emigrant class, which is mainly non-Anglo- 
Saxon, an excess of 4.56 per cent., the real American stock 
shows only an excess of .38 per cent., and in some places 
an actual decrease. The cause of this alarming state of 
things is probably the upbringing of the American woman. 
From her youth up she is treated and educated as a 
superior being. In reality she is the last word of ultra- 
individualism. Reared in an atmosphere of privilege 
rather than duty, even before marriage she enjvys all the 
social freedom of the married woman. Marriage to her 
often means union with one who is intellectually her 
inferior, while her marriage duties appear but little better 
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than a corvée. She has in fact been trained for everything 
else except the pu for which nature intended her. 
Not the least factor in this undesirable result is the co-edu- 
cation she has received. Motherhood must necessarily be 
a neglected subject in a school given over to male or 
epicene ideals. Yet if America is to save herself, mother- 
hood must be made the corner-stone of her girls’ education. 


TALES FROM THE NEVER, NEVER, NEVER 
LAND 


Medieval Lore. From Bartuotomew Aneuicus. By Rosert 
Sreeve. With Preface by Wittiam Morais. (Moring: The 
King’s Classics, 1s. 6d.) 


In this collection of extracts from ‘‘ De Proprietatibus,” a 
** famous knowledge-book of the Middle Ages,” we obtain 
an interesting insight into various medieval theories 
concerning the problems of nature. Modern research has 
indeed proved many of these theories to be entirely 
erroneous, but the book is none the less valuable on 
account of the light which it throws upon the daily life 
and customs of that time. ‘‘ De Proprietatibus ” was the 
work of a Franciscan friar. It dealt with a heterogeneous 
mass of general knowledge as “approved by the books of 
great and cunning clerks, and by the experience of most 
witty and noble philosophers,” and its plain yet forcible 
language gained a great reputation for the author through- 
out Europe. The translator of the present series of extracts 
has preserved as much as possible of the simplicity of the 
style adopted by Bartholomew Anglicus, despite the 
difficulties raised by the medieval Latin in which his book 
was written. 

The chief aim of early philosophy was to explain how 
everything was generated, and how “the properties of 
things follow and ensue their substance.” The number of 
elements of which things were composed was generally 
estimated as four, these being earth, air, fire, and water, 
which were said to be present—two, three, or four together 
—in all substances. The science of chemistry was still in 
a most elementary stage, although it had commenced some 
four hundred years before the date when Bartholomew 
laboriously compiled his encyclopedia, and alchemists were 
regarded as magicians by the common people. ‘“ The 
wondrous Michaei Scott,” whose writings and translations 
from the Arabic were of great service to Bartholomew, had 
gained such an awesome reputation from his learning that 
the wildest legends gathered around him, and he was 
regarded as: 


‘‘ A wizard of such dreaded fame 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


Marvellous supernatural properties were ascribed to 
inanimate things as well as to human beings, and probably 
the great popularity which Bartholomew’s work achieved 
was mainly due to the numerous occult influences mentioned 
in it. Facts and superstitions mingle freely throughout the 
book. The scientific explanation of the rainbow is en- 
livened by the tradition that it will disappear forty years 
before the Day of Judgment. Then, too, people loved to 
hear wondrous tales of the strange lands beyond their ken, 
especially of India, that land of marvels, where the trees 
were so high that men could not shoot to the top of them 
with an arrow, and where the beasts were all leviathans. 
Here lived men with the soles of their feet turned back- 
wards, as well as the race of mouthless men mentioned by 
Pliny, to whom Camoéns ina more enlightened age referred 
thus in “ The Lusiad ” : 

“* By Ganges’ bank, as wild traditions tell, 
Of old the tribes lived healthful by the smell ; 


No food they knew, such fragrant vapours rose 
Rich from the flowery lawn where Ganges flows.” 


The ancient notion that the earth was an extended plain, 
to the edge of which bold travellers might make their way 





and look over, was not entirely exploded at this period, 
although Bartholomew quotes the fact that ‘“‘ The Highest 
made the world in the likeness of a sphere,” and that 
against the course of the sun in the south where lies 
Ethiopia, the blue man’s land, “fables tell that there 
beyond be the Antipodes, men that have their feet against 
our feet.” Yet the credulity of the Middle Ages could 
easily believe in the real fables ; those tales of monstrosi- 
ties which united the different parts of known animals in 
contradiction to every established law of nature. The 
griffin, half eagle and half lion, which guarded hidden 
treasures in the Mountains Hyperborean ; the satyr, shaped 
like a man save for the feet and horns of a goat; the 
cynocephali, men with the heads of hounds; headless men ; 
the cynopodes, beings with one foot only, who were ‘“‘ yet 
so swift that they be likened to hounds in swiftness of 
running ;”” men with ears so huge that they could cover 
their whole bodies with them, all possessed an actual 
existence in the simple minds of the Franciscan friar and 
his fellows, as did also the cyclops, sirens, mermaids and 
the pheenix. But he rejected stories of ‘“‘one Orpheus 
that pleased trees, woods, hills, and stones with sweet 
melody of his voice.” 

In everyday life too, the supernatural element strongly 
predominated. Baleful influences were at work, which 
could only be guarded against by 

‘* The powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities, 

For nought so ill that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give.” 
Heliotrope was regarded as “‘ The herb that gives invisi- 
bility,” if certain enchantments were properly observed by 
the bearer of it. The adamant or diamond was ‘“‘a 
precious stone of reconciliation and love,” whilst the 
sapphire acted as a powerful talisman against poisonous 
bites and stings. 

‘* If thou put an addercop in a box, and hold a very sapphire of Ind 
at the mouth of the box any while, by virtue thereof the addercop is 
overcome and dieth, as it were suddenly. And this same I have seen 
proved oft in many and divers places,” 
observes Bartholomew. The crystal was supposed to be 
made of snow and ice, which was permanently hardened 
by time. 

The rough-and-ready methods of surgery practised in 
those days appear to have been somewhat barbarous in 
their nature. As Bartholomew quaintly observes: ‘A 
good leach leaveth not cutting or burning for weeping of 
the patient.” The crude state of medieval surgery is 
plainly set forth in a standard medical treatise which was 
published some years after Bartholomew had compiled his 
encyclopedia : 

“The practitioners in surgery are divided into five sects. The first 

apply poultices to all wounds and abscesses. The second use wine 
only in the same cases, The third treat wounds with ointments and 
soft plasters. The fourth promiscuously use potions, oil and wool. 
The fifth cure old women and ignorant people who have recourse to 
the saints in all cases.” 
Even the greatest physicians of the day prescribed curious 
remedies, such as eating a red adder with the head and 
tail smitten off for the cure of leprosy or blindness. And 
Bartholomew ends the eighteenth book of “ De Proprie- 
tatibus’”’ with a eulogy upon the medical value of the 
fox or Vulpes: ‘‘ Though he be right guileful in himself 
and malicious, yet he is good and profitable in use of 
medicine.” 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


The Personal Story of the Upper House. 


By Kosmo Wiikin- 
son. (Unwin, 16s.) 


““How the Peers of England, from being an estate of the 
realm, grew into an independent parliamentary assembly ; 
how and by what personal agencies the hereditary Chamber 
became in a sense the parent of the elective; on what 
issues, by what degrees, it co-operated with other agencies 
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to establish the House of Commons; how then, from 
seeing in that Chamber its natural ally, if not its political 
offspring, the Upper House gradually discovered in the 
Lower a rival and a foe.” It is in these terms that Mr. 
Kosmo Wilkinson describes the main purpose of his book, 
and we cannot improve upon them. All that is promised 
is performed—in Mr. Wilkinson’s own way; which, as he 
says, is less in the spirit of a constitutional historian than 
from the point of view ‘‘ most likely to find acceptance with 
those who read to be interested as well as informed.” This 
means that Mr. Wilkinson concerns himself almost entirely 
with the “ personal agencies’’ which at and from the time 
of Stephen Langton founded and established the Peers 
House of Parliament. The other agencies are not and 
of course could not be altogether neglected. Historic 
personages must have an historic setting, especially where 
they have to be presented in conflict with each other or as 
retarding or advancing the influences of their time. These 
influences are just what the constitutional historian is most 
careful to inquire into—in our day, indeed, more careful 
than ever before; and perhaps Mr. Wilkinson would have 
done better had he sketched them a little more broadly. 
However, his plan was a “ personal story.” His aim was to 
marshal before his readers’ eyes the long procession of great 
Churchmen and puissant nobles who brought the House of 
Lords into existence as an organic constituent of the State 
or contributed to its stability and its authority. Many 
great spirits march through his pages from Simon de Mont- 
fort, Clare Duke of Gloucester, Bohuns, Bigods, Nevilles, 
Beauchamps, Stanleys, Howards, Cecils, and so forth to the 
nearer day of Walpole and the Pitts, and then more faintly 
and feebly to the threshold of the twentieth century. All 
these personages are swiftly and most often deftly sketched 
in person and character, and therewith, of course, the part 
they played in their day and generation according to the 
judgment of their reviewer. In so doing he contrives to 
say a great deal in a very small space, minutely parcelled ; 


for the whole survey is comprised in fewer than three 


hundred and fifty pages of large type. It is evident that in 
that compass there can hardly be scope enough for safety. 
By venturing on such limitations the most accurate of 
historians and the skilfullest of penmen must expose himself 
to considerable risk from cramp; moreover, he is likely to 
hear of personal and other agencies which should have 
been admitted into his story and yet have no place 
there. The later chapters of Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson’s book 
do, indeed, challenge criticism of that kind; not, however, 
on account of the influential personages omitted from these 
pages of the record, but because of the comparatively un- 
influential and entirely unromantic peers who are included. 
Why these, if not those others? is the question which 
arises rather pressingly. However, we do not read far in 
this volume without perceiving that the author makes no 
pretension to any great measure of comprehensiveness ; and 
he has undoubtedly succeeded in his intention of writing 
what is most-likely to find acceptance with those who read 
to be interested as well as informed. The origin, nurture, 
and development of our parliamentary institutions are not 
among the things most generally known, and there is 
certainly no shorter or pleasanter way of obtaining a good 
general idea of the matter than by reading this romantic 
and “‘ personal story of the Upper House.” 


THE CULT OF THE NYMPHS 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XV. (Longmans, 
6s, 6d, net.) 


For unrelieved dulness the thesis of an American classical 
scholar cannot easily be surpassed. There is only one 
subject which he allows hienell to treat with lightness and 
that, by some strange freak of nature, is the usually un- 
inspiring one of syntax and grammar. But in the volume 
before us there is no grammatical thesis. In it Mr. Rand 
is dull when he treats of Boethius, Mr. Capps is clever and 
dull on a lost play of Cratinos, Mr. Pease gives a dull 





account of Mr. Morillot’s book on Bells in Antiquity, 
and Mr. Baker is dull in Latin on the Greek Comic Poets 
as Literary Critics. All of these are at least excusable, for 
their subjects do not lend themselves to light treatment 
and their work is valuable in other respects. But Mr. 
Floyd G. Ballentine is the dullest and saddest of them all, 
for he has chosen as his subject ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Cult 
of the Nymphs.” 

Yet we cannot declare that he has no love for his subject 
because he is dull about it. Other men may be inspired 
by the Nymphs to be poetical, but a fair object does not 
always meet with fair worshippers and devotion finds queer 
ways in which to show itself. Mr. Ballentine may be as 
true a lover of the Nymphs as Theocritus or Keats and the 
very thoroughness of his attitude, the unrelieved dulness 
of his treatment, is probably only a proof of the genuine- 
ness of his devotion. A poet would scorn to be prosaic 
about his mistress, but a dull man would think it unworthy 
to descend to mere poetry in serving or praising her. Each 
gives what he thinks best, and Mr. Ballentine has chosen to 
worship as an ascetic, to honour with prayer and fasting. 
He has chosen to be what is oalled scientific in his attitude 
towards his subject and, though he quotes poetry on almost 
every page and his subject is as poetic as any that can be 
found. he never lapses into a sentence which might injure 
by a touch of feeling the rigid lifelessness of his treatment. 
He wishes to do honour to the Nymphs by strictly proving 
that they were more than mere poetical abstractions, and 
it would detract from their character and from the honour 
that he does them if he were for a moment to use means 
which were not quite honest or fair. His method is to 
quote evidence from ancient writers and whenever he can 
exclaim after producing some passage from an obscure 
author which he has discovered with toil and pains: “ this 
proves, I think, that the Nymphs were believed to preserve 
and care for the water of springs” he seems to have hung 
a fair jewel about their necks and is prouder than he would 
have been had he composed a sonnet. It is his way of 
proving his devotion, of showing himself worthy of his 
subject, and his whole-hearted symplicity will some day 
bring him glory. Unfortunately his devotion is too ex- 
clusive both in its object and in its means and it has 
blinded him even in his praise. No one except himself 
could ever have doubted that the Nymphs were more than 
mere inhabitants of spring and tree, that they were active 
in providing and withholding their blessings of fertility 
and increase. A little less scientific accuracy and a little 
more poetry would have made this clear to him without 
all his laborious and insignificant compilation ; and had he 
not so jealously separated the Nymphs from their Greek 
sisters the Graces, the Hours and the Muses and from the 
thousand similar fairies of other lands, he would have seen 
how unnecessary it was to bring together his obscure 
passages. 

But, dull as his pages are, they cannot be quite lifeless 
since they tell of the Nymphs. Even in the excerpts which 
he has culled from Byzantine lexicographers they appear 
as active deities. From Homer downwards the words of 
the poets are living which speak of them as mistresses of 
springs under spreading trees, and art keeps alive for us 
the fair form with which Greek fancy clothed them. Doubt- 
less among the classical poets the subject was to some 
extent a literary artifice, and so far Mr. Ballentine may be 
justified in his attempt to restore to them some of their 
real virtues. But in rustic life and even in the cities the 
Nymphs were real deities, attached generally to some 
greater god, Apollo, Hermes or Pan, but probably regarded 
as kinder and more intimate, more local and accessible 
than the great god in whose train they served. It was 
they to whom gilts, images figured and described, or sacri- 
fices and offerings of almost anything but wine were devoted, 
and it was they who gave in return the water upon which 
the life of man and beast and tree depended. In a thirsty 
land where water is conducted by little channels from a 
well to each tree the value of it as the precious gift of a 
personal and beneficent power can easily be understood. 
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Nor did the Greeks regard water as merely possessing 
this power of giving life to vegetation. The chief feature 
of Greek’ marriage rites was connected with springs and 
with the Nymphs. They were regarded both as the givers 
and the nurturers of children ; offerings were made to them 
for the conception of children, and for the successful passing 
of the dangerous age of childhood, though here also the 
great gods stepped in and robbed them of their due. 
Bride and bridegroom bathed in streams or were sprinkled 
with water brought from some especiallysacredspring. At 
Athens marble copies of the vases in which this water was 
brought from the famous spring called the Fair flowing, 
were placed above the tombs of maidens who died unwedded, 
and in acave in Attica there were recently found minia- 
ture vases of the same type dedicated to the ee 
They were the givers of fertility to human beings as well as 
to trees, nor did their gifts affect the body alone. Water 
brought mental life and activity. and the Nymphs were 
inspirers of poetry and prophecy before the Muses became 
marked off as the special patrons of the one, Apollo the 
chief if not the only source of the other. Egeria, the 
Romanised Greek nymph to whom Roman matrons prayed 
when pregnant, is better known as the deity of a spring and 
grove whom the King Numa consulted when he was medi- 
tating some great change in the laws. 

It is no wonder that these figures became centres for 
legend. There were many nymphs who honoured mortals 
with their favours, and heroes in Homer are as often sons 
of men and Nymphs as of rivers and mortal maidens. 
(Enone who married and mourned her desertion by Paris 
was a nymph of Ida; but it is not always the goddess who 
suffers. The nymphs carried off the fair Hylas, favourite 
of Hercules. Daphnis, the poet shepherd of Sicily, wedded 
and suffered for his marriage with a mountain maiden. He 
enjoyed her love on one condition, that no mortal woman 
should share it, but in a fit of passion and drink he fell a 
victim to some fair princess, and was not the only poet who 
paid dearly for his return to Earth. Generally, indeed, the 
sad aspect of the Nymphs predominates in legend. Death 
is spoken of on sepulchral stones as seizure by the Nymphs, 
and they were regarded, like all rustic deities, as distributing 
equally the good and the bad. Even their gift of prophecy 
and poetry was not entirely beneficent. As their brothers, 
the “heroes,” caused epilepsy by their onslaught, so did 
they bring madness upon those who looked upon them. 
That this belief in nympholepsy was deep and lasting 
appears from the inscriptions—not quoted by Mr. Ballen- 
tine—dating from the fifth century, carved in a cave near 
Athens, which tell how one Archedamus originally of Thera 
and now of the deme of Cholleide, a victim of the Nymphs’ 
cruel favours, had at their suggestion contrived a grotto 
and planted a grove to do them honour in the land of his 
adoption. 

Probably there are no nymphs in America. If there 
are, Mr. Ballentine must walk warily, for he will find that 
it is simpler and less dangerous to examine them in the dry 
pages of obscure commentators than to meet them face to 
face at some fair spring on the mountain side where a tall 
plane tree gives shade to weary travellers. 


PORCELAINS OF THE PALACE 


A History and Description of French Porcelain, By E. S. 
Auscuer. Translated and edited by Wittiam Burton, 
F.C.S. (Cassell, 30s, net.) 


In adding this book to the excellent series on ceramics which 
already contains the editor’s works on English porcelain 
and earthenwares, the late Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s book on 
Chinese porcelain and Mr. Solon’s history of French faience, 
a considerable service is done to the collector personally 
and to the cause of art as a whole. Whatever one’s 
opinion may be of the esthetic value of even the finest 

roductions of Sévres, of Vincennes or Chantilly, there can 
be no doubt the vogue and prestige which the Royal 
interest created in the eighteenth century and which—after 





a hiatus of depression—was continued by Brongniart 
under Napoleon, still exists. The dainty rogues in French 
porcelain are as much worshipped at the present time as in 
the brave days when the Pompadour patronised the arts 
and 


‘*Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew,"’ 


vied with each other in the possession of the finest 
examples of native workmanship. Although the author 
does not think it too much to say that ninety per cent. 
of the so-called soft-paste porcelain of Sévres to be found 
in collections to-day is not of genuine Sévres decoration, 
with the passage of time the cult increases. For those 
interested in it, the history that M. E. S. Auscher, so long 
chef de fabrication at Sévres, has written and Mr. Burton, 
the accomplished potter and experienced writer on the 
subject, has translated and edited, will prove extremely 
valuable. 

The faience-makers of the seventeenth century in France 
were among the many European experimentalists who 
sought to reproduce the exquisite Chinese porcelain that 
had already found its way to the West a few centuries 
earlier, and they were the most successful. The porcelain 
they made was in reality entirely different from its 
Oriental model, being compounded of glass, chalk and clay 
in place of the natural kaolin and felspathic ingredients 
of Eastern productions. This costly manufacture was 
supported for some time by the Royal House of France and 
great nobles before it was replaced by the hard-paste 
porcelain comparable tv the Chinese but of native 
materials. 

Although the development of the technical qualities 
of these French productions is of the greatest interest 
and admirably told in M. Auscher’s book, it is rather 
the decoration which attracts the wide appreciation of 
collectors. In this connection, the author and editor 
are highly informatory and no artist of merit or skil- 
ful workman is neglected, no branch of colouring or 
gilding passed over without valuable criticism or notice. 
The large number of coloured plates and black and 
white illustrations is taken from specimens in English 
museums or from those of Sévres, the Louvre, the Cluny, 
and Versailles. Thus the student, with the knowledge 
which this history affords him and the experience which 
the actual sight and, if possible, touch, of the best examples 
will give, may come forth fully armed against the sea of 
frauds and troubles which the collector of fine French 

rcelain must encounter. The skilful attempts which the 
orgers have made upon the pocket of the would-be con- 
noisseur are dealt with in an especial chapter which should 
be committed to the memory of alicollectors. But whether, 
decoratively speaking, what is considered the finest French 
porcelain deserves to be collected at all is another question. 
We think its qualities immensely overrated. Take for 
example Plate VI. of this work, a typical Jardiniére ona 
pedestal, of the pate tendre of about 1758-59; the ground 
is Rose-Pompadour with bands of vert foncé, the groups of 
flowers are by Bertrand. It is Sévres at its best 
period, painted by a famous artist and now in the Wallace 
collection. The wealth of kings and the knowledge of the 
world has been brought to its production, and yet its value as 
a thing of beauty is less than the meanest work that the 
humblest potter of the Celestial Empire has ever produced. 
Or turn to the well-known Sévres Inkstand (Plate VIII.) in 
the Wallace collection. This may be supposed to be the fine 
flower of the manufactory, for it was especially} made for 
Louis XV. to present to the Dauphiness Marie-Antoinette. 
It bears the King’s portrait and the monogram of the Prin- 
cess; it is decorated by Falot. The result is absolutely 
contemptible and vulgar. In perhaps a lesser degree this is 
true of the majority of pieces of the grand period of French 
porcelain. The most satisfactory designs are those that 
copy the Chinese as in some of the Chantilly pieces, the 
rare examples of Rouen and the early productions of St. 
Cloud. The grace of the figures, especially in “ biscuit,”’ is 
another and better affair. 
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In these no great effort has been made to obtain a 
gorgeous effect and frequently some of the most pleasing 
work that Europe has produced may be found in this de- 
partment. But as a whole the grandest efforts of French 
porcelain are spoilt by a lack of the artistic spirit, an over- 
elaboration, a vast display, and a crowding of detail, that 
rob them of the highest place. 

Of course there is a large class of connoisseur that does 
not agree with this point of view. A man of this more 
general mood has been — by Mr. Austin Dobson in 
some pleasant verses of his which describe two friends, 
who, having accomplished the feast “ not full but fitting,” 
are discussing the treasures of the host. 

“Then I produce my Prize, in truth ;— 
Six groups in Sévres, fresh as youth. 
And rare as Love. You pause, you wonder. 
(Pretend to doubt the marks, forsooth !) 


And so we fall to why and how 
The fragile figures smile and bow ; 
Divine, at length, the fable under... . . 


This history will tell the ‘“‘why and how” to many an 
after-dinner connoisseur and constantly aid the amateur 
collector who is inclined to doubt those marks which have 
provided so prolific and, we fear, remunerative, a field for 
the subtle forger and trickster of accomplishment. 


THE GLORY OF SOMERSET 


By W. R. Ricumonp. (Wake and 


The Story of Somersetshire. 
Dean, 2s, 6d.) 


It would be kinder to forget county history entirely ; but 
it is as impossible as it is unnatural to do so, for counties 
are very human and many of them have a past. Somerset 
(and it’s better to have done with it at once) forms no 
exception ; nay, it is sprinkled with reminders in cold grey 
stone which forbid forgetfulness. The pen, too, has proved 
mightier than the trowel, and to all but a Westerner the 
very name of Bath, for example, suggests Jane Austen, 
Beau Nash, and ascore more shades rather than one of the 
most beautiful cities in England—or, even worse, it suggests 
thermal baths and Roman civilisation. There is but one 
cure for such a frame of mind, and that is to know the 
county well from personal observation. Somerset’s natural 
face is her fortune. Ride on a summer morning over 
Lansdown, the hill which stands sentinel over Bath, and 
know the meaning of *‘God’s glorious oxygen”’: stop for 
a moment on the far edge of the plateau and, if you will, 
moralise as you gaze on the Bristol Channel and the smoke 
rising from the great city across the plain below you. 
Then turn off to the right and in the hedgerow you 
will see flowers in profusion, especially campanulas—-tall 
strapping stalks set with bells of a more lovely blue than 
u y of your Mediterranean tints. Homeward, whichever 
way to Bath you may choose, you will see the relics of a 
past age of frivolity. On Lansdown itself, fairest of all the 
hills in a county which has hills to boast of, there is the 
tower built by the Caliph of Lansdown, the quixotic Beck- 
ford: in sight across the valley Brown’s “folly” and 
Sham Castle, the latter looking in the morning mist a little 
more real than is its wont. At such a time, however, there 
is no opportunity to think of the past glories of the county 
and of all those quaintly named folk who made Somerset 
famous; while even the be-tableted houses in the town 
seem unreal ghosts of the dim ages long ago. We may 
rant the truth of dperov pév ddwp, praise the beauty of Wells 
thedral and of St. Mary Redcliffe, and be stirred ever so 
deeply by the sacred quiet of Glastonbury, but we cannot 
deny that Nature is the making of Somerset. And this 
is the more surprising, for there has been a pretty deter- 
mined attempt to pitchfork Nature out. ‘“‘ The finger of 
taste,” of the kind advocated with such zeal by Mr. Mile- 
stone in “‘ Headlong Hall,” has been allowed to “‘ wave the 
wand of enchantment” over many places in this fair land, 
but the result, with the exception of some gaunt early 








Victorian churches, is visible for the most part only in the 
** follies’ of an earlier generation of foolish men. 

Be modern—that is, commercially minded—by all means 
if you like. Climb Lansdown, and talk as you go of the 
Education Act, which will afford an opportunity for a 
dissertation upon the work of Hannah More in the Cheddar 
Valley, observing by the way a catholic collection of 
schools. The school for Officers’ daughters first: here 
pause for breath and turning, as if to admire the view, 
behold, beyond the town, Prior Park, now the home of 
certain Roman Catholic brethren, and then on up the hill 
to the Wesleyan School. On the tower of this school there 
is a clock which the Benedictine prior at Downside, some 
twelve good miles away as the crow flies, can tell the time 
by with a glass from the beautiful but unfinished tower of 
his church. But Bath is merely one of the county’s jewels : 
what of Wells, Glastonbury, Dunster, and a dozen more 
places ? There is only one Glastonbury in the world ; a place 
of most sacred associations, of the most beautiful ruins, above 
all of the most profound quiet. To visit it, even from the 
episcopal calm of Wells, is to_enter an older world. Of 
Wells, as of Glastonbury, no new thing can be said. Every 
American globetrotter knows the Early English west front 
of the Cathedral, the stone Te Deum, the clock, and the 
Saxon font. This is all Wells. There is besides a handful 
of houses, a market-place quaint enough, and the Bishop’s 
palace and garden surrounded with moat and battlements. 
But here it is where good Somerset is talked. A spoken, 
though unhappily a dying, tongue, not to be associated in 
any way with the grotesquely spelled words with which 
the modern novelist delights to fill his pages, and a tongue 
which the barbarian can never hope to acquire. Witness 
the Londoner’s attempt to pronounce so simple a word as 
Taunton. 

Mr. W. R. Richmond, the latest historian of the 
county, writes confessedly a popular history, but he has 
missed, or cannot express, the county’s charm. King 
Alfred, the early Tudors, the literary associations of Cleve- 
don, are all excellent subjects, but they savour strongly of 
the lamp and are hard to reconcile with the present natural 
glories of the West. Even his list of the “ Worthies of 
Somersetshire’”’ is incomplete, for it excludes the author of 
“ Vathek” and includes some whose names only go to show 
that worthies are not a specialised product of the 
county. Beckford, even if he was born in Wiltshire, may 
well p a place in the list by reason of his residence in 
Bath, and, as a token of gratitude, because he did not 
disdain in his humbler circumstances to build on Somerset 
soil. 

From so rugged a land it is natural that soldiers should 
have sprung, and there is no better fighting county than 
Somerset. “Here,” as Mr. Richmond says, “the British 
held for a time the masterful Saxons at bay, and retired 
with honour to the western hills ; here Alfred emerged from 
the Athelney marshes to free England and win lordship 
over the hitherto unconquered Danes.” The monument to 
Sir Bevil Grenville on Lansdown is a record of another fight 
in the county where, “‘ on the King’s part, were more officers 
and gentlemen of qualityslain than private men.” Best of 
all to recall is the battle of Sedgemoor when “‘ the Somerset- 
shire clowns, with their scythes and the butt ends of their 
muskets, faced the royal horse like old soldiers.” Most 
tragic of battles, but not without humour; for there was 
“*Old Patch,” the warlike Dr. Mews, Bishop of Winchester, 
who lent the horses from his coach for the artillery, and who, 
if he had thought of it, would, no doubt, like Pendleton in 
the American Civil War, have prefaced the command to 
fire with the benediction of ‘‘ The Lord have mercy on their 
souls.” And now, since the custom of fighting in our sea- 
girt island has died out, it rests with the gallant Thirteenth 
to maintain the county’s reputation on the field ot battle: 
this twentieth-century idol may well be worshipped by the 
good folk in the hills and dales of Somerset together with 
the ever present idol of Nature, 
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LITERARY LOVE-STORIES 


Stories of Authors’ Loves. 
6s.) . 


To each of us there comes a time when, like children in the 
fairy tale, we journey to the end of a rainbow to find a pot 
of gold. Sometimes it is the reflection of the rainbow we 
follow, and at the end we do not find a pot of gold, but of 
dust. These stories of Miss Laughlin’s are records of such 
journeyings in the light of rainbows and of some who found 
the gold and of some who found the dust. 

Taken separately, each story has a fascinating interest, 
for it is evident that the ae has been written, not for 
the purpose of bringing any new scandal to light, but for 
the “‘love of love.” There runs, indeed, throughout the 
whole book an undersong, diminuendo, as it were, in praise 
of love, becoming crescendo only here and there, as in the 
story of the Brownings, which is chosen as the most ideal 
of all love-stories, or in the case of George Eliot, where the 
old story of the monk who heard the bird sing in the 
wood. and, listening but for a moment, found that fifty 
years had passed, is quoted as a parallel, for George Eliot 
was as little likely as any monk to hear “that time- 
devouring bird” which sings to most of us once, perhaps, 
in a lifetime. 

Taken as a whole the book loses strength and coherence 
through its utter lack of foundation or plan. It is ajumble 
of names taken from all countries and all history, American 
notorieties rubbing shoulders with Dante and Beatrice, 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, while the immortal 
loves of Petrarch and Laura, Catrina and Camoens, 
Heloise and Abelard, or even of such as Swift and Stella 
find no place. 

Among the “Lights that failed,’ Thackeray's saddest 
story is retold, with Ruskin’s fruitless love for ‘little 
Rosie,”’ and Fitzgerald’s somewhat amusing solution of the 
problems of guardianship. The Carlyle tragedy is merely 
suggested, a reticence for which one is grateful; so also 
that of Charles Lamb, but one is glad to know that he too 
was one of those to whom there came a time when they 
heard at least a few notes of the bird singing in the wood, 
however soon it fell silent and the wood grew dark. 


By Ciara E, Laven. (Isbister, 





*“SCARRON ” 


Scarron. Comédie tragique en cing actes. Par Carutte Menpis. 
Produced at the Gaité, Paris. 


It is impossible not to admire the fertility of M. Catulle 
Mendés’ genius. Forty-six years ago he began a singularly 
vivid career by founding his Revue Fantaisiste, and since 
then he has ventured with uniform daring and much 
success into every literary field. Fiction, verse, drama, 
and even history have engaged his talent by turns, and in 
the intervals of literary work his picturesque life has been 
diversified by such events as a sentence of a month’s 
imprisonment and some admirably chosen duels. Now, in 
his sixty-fourth year, he throws down the gauntlet to 
Rostand and the other young writers of the romantic 
school with a drama in verse of the semi-historic vein 
which Victor Hugo made popular. When Scarron shall 
appear in England, audiences and critics will at once 
compare it with Cyrano de Bergerac; but perhaps some 
foolish charge of plagiarism, based on certain obvious 
resemblances in action, atmosphere, and spirit, may be 
torestalled by the reminder that Mendés preceded Rostand 
in the romantic domain to which he now returns by the 
production, in 1870, of an opéra-comique founded on Gautier’s 
Capitaine Fracasse. 

Scarron is a remarkable tour de force. The difficulties 
which the story presents to the dramatist are so excessive 
that few authors would have attempted what M. Catulle 
Mendés has accomplished with wonderful cleverness and 
almost complete success. In his task of evoking interest 
in the figure of the crippled satirist, M. Mendés has 








properly refrained from subduing its repellent features. 
The first scene of the play—that of the market-place at Le 
Mans—is a picture of kermesse, in the midst of which the 
young canon Scarron, garbed as an ape, recites a blas- 
phemous burlesque ending in the lines: 
‘. , . Sur un mont pelé 

De I'Inde, en un féroce et grimpant entourage 

De noirs étres hideux, rauquant des cris d’outrage, 

Il vit, a trois gibets, formés d’un double épieu 

Entre les deux larrons-singes, le singe-dieu.” 


The sacrilegious verses are reproved by a childish voice : 
“Fi! monsieur, que c’est laid!” It is Frangoise 
d’Aubigné, the future Mme. de Maintenon, who speaks, 
and Scarron—not as yet attacked by the terrible malady 
by which he is fated to be tortured and paralysed—is 
fascinated by the strange, calm child whom he is later to 
marry. Francoise, in the second act, is the wife of 
Scarron, who has taken compassion on her friendlessness, 
and has saved her from the convent, but the marriage is 
not consummated and the inevitable fine lover is prompt 
to appear, as usually in such circumstances. Villarceaux, 
the gallant, wins sufficiently on the cool and complex 
disposition of Frangoise to be given an assignation, but the 
meeting is interrupted at a critical moment by the appear- 
ance of Scarron, his paralysis temporarily dispelled by a 
cruel passion of rage and jealousy. The death of Scarron, 
reassured as to his wife's fidelity, ends the piece: in which 
history has been treated with more respect than English 
playwrights commonly accord it. 

Less fresh and ebullient, less romantic in spirit than 
Cyrano de Bergerac, the drama of M. Mendés takes a 
higher place as a piece of literature. In reading the fluent, 
delicate, inspiriting verse, one is tempted to wish that 
some dramatist would endeavour to acclimatise the play 
in rhymed Alexandrines here—surely neither an impossible 
nor an undesirable feat. There are scores of couplets in 
Scarron which delight the reader by their sonorous and 
sweetly sententious rhythm—couplets which fall from the 
mouth with perfect melody and at the same time gratify 
the mind with a sense of their exquisite aptness and 
amenity. These qualities of French dramatic verse are, as 
it happens, both enunciated and exemplified in Villarceaux’s 
description of Francine : 


‘* Fiére, non pas farouche, elle a sans nul défaut 
Le geste qui convient, la parole qu'il faut.” 


Even the most ordinary phrases become dignified and 
transformed when cast in the mould of the Alexandrine: 


‘Que craignez-vous, monsieur? Je suis bonne chrétienne 
Et je pense étre d’age a tenir un serment.” 


These are everyday thoughts and words, but in the grace- 
ful cadences of M. Mendés they are conversation sublimated 
—a species of angelic recitative. But the play is not 
Jacking in nobler, prouder effects, in music which recalls 
the divine high-mindedness of the heroes and heroines of 
Corneille. Thus Francine speaks of her marriage vow : 


‘. .. de l’Ancétre 
J'ai, comme un grand trésor, qui tiendrait dans un dé, 
La loyauté fidéle et l’honneur point fardé, 
Au foyer de Scarron, ou 1 hymen n'est qu’ un pacte, 
Je viens irréprochable et je demeure intacte.”’ 


It is hard for English people to understand how lines 
like these thrill the intrepid hearts of Frenchmen. There 
is a fine air of gallantry and frankness about the descrip- 
tion of Villarceaux by Francoise : 


«. . . Au Carrousel, droit sur un genet blanc 
Qui piaffe, l'on voyait de loin sa téte brune, 
Arrogante et jolie.—Oui, la vie opportune 
S'émeut. Les bourgeons, c’est de petits coeurs battants, 
La séve réve. Une heure, et tout aura vingt ans. 
. . « Mais a qui porte une 4me généreuse 
Sont de bel air, comme aux reines leurs favoris 
Des amants de haut rang, valeureux, bien épris.” 


Our quotations must end with the admirable couplet with 
which Létoile—Létoile of the “‘ Roman Comique,” brought 





into the play by a poetic artifice as a sur hospitalidre— 
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consoles the pitiful, outworn Scarron at the approach of 
death : 
“ La chimére est réelle, et c’est le vrai qui ment : 
Et le rire est divin s'il n'est vil ni méchant." 

It would, perhaps, have been as well if the author of 
** Pour lire au bain” had realised the truth, which he ex- 
presses here so admirably, some forty or more years ago, 
for M. Mendés, like Scarron, has many scabrous works 
upon his conscience, and has very often set himself to 
provoke the laughter which is vile and perverse. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE NOVELS OF ‘THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


THE subject of these remarks is not the Peacock of such 
stiff and dreary poems as ‘‘ The Philosophy of Melancholy,” 
“The Genius of the Thames” and “‘ Rhododaphne,” but 
the Peacock of seven novels which are models of severe 
but not unkindly satire, salted with a humour at 
once reflective and gay, essays in the true Pantagruelism, 
inspired by scholarship and good sense, and written in 
concise prose. Peacock, who was born in 1785 and died in 
1866, is a connecting-link between the eighteenth century 
and the twentieth, for at one time he served on board the 
fleet before Flushing as secretary to Admiral Popham, he 
was the friend and correspondent of Shelley—and without 
their correspondence the half of Shelley had not been told us 
—and, finally, the father-in-law of Mr. George Meredith, who 
dedicated his earliest poems to him. It will surprise many 
who from the novels are aware of Peacock’s wide and 
thorough knowledge of the classics to learn that, having 
but little schooling, he taught himself not only the dead 
languages but Italian and French—the last tosuch purpose 
that although he frequently quotes Rabelais he never refers 
toa translation. It is evident that he also knew Welsh. 
His scholarship was not merely grammatical: he read the 
Greeks for their skill in expressing the great facts of life, 
for their humanity, to use the word in its classic sense. In 
addition to all this he was a trusted servant of the East 
India Company, and frequently appeared before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, generally carrying the 
Company’s point. Many pleasant things are told of him. 
He was an idly inclined man, professedly so in summer. 
Sir Edward Strachey says: *‘ A kind-hearted, genial, friendly 
man, who loved to share his enjoyment with all around 
him, and self-indulgent without being selfish.” All the 
qualities here mentioned appear in his books. Mr. Sullivan’s 
portrait prefixed to the collected edition of his novels 
shows a singularly handsome, white-haired old gentleman, 
habited in broadcloth, with eyes that must have been 
always a-twinkle, a firm mouth and a broad, decided chin. 
It reminds us that Vernon Whitford said: ‘* Dr. Middleton 
has one of the grandest heads in England,” and Dr. Middle- 
ton is understood to be Mr. Meredith’s portrait of Peacock. 
He is certainly like Peacock’s own Dr. Folliott—they had 
the same belief in drinking champagne while it sparkles, 
the same love of the Athenian drama and Greek verse. 
**The Rev. Doctor (Middleton) was a fine old picture,” says Mr. 
Meredith ; ‘‘a specimen of art peculiarly English ; combining in him- 
self piety and epicurism, learning and gentlemanliness, with good 
room for each and a seat at one another's table : for the rest, a strong 
man, an athlete in his youth, a keen reader of facts and no reader of 
persons, genial, a giant at a task, a steady worker besides, but easily 
discomposed.”’ 
This is Dr. Folliott of Crotchet Castle, or Peacock ; and I 
always think that Peacock spoke his true self through the 
mouth of Dr. Folliott of ‘Crotchet Castle” and thirty 
years later in the words of Dr. Opimian of ‘“ Gryll Grange” 
“No reader of persons.” Dr. Garnett, writing of the 
novels, makes the same criticism as Mr. Meredith. It is 
true that in “Headlong Hall” (1816), in ‘* Melincourt” 
(1817) and to some less extent in “ Nightmare Abbey” 
(1825) the characters are abstractions—intelligent phono- 





graphs which set forth the particular opinions of Edin- 
h or Quarterly Reviewers, of Benthamites or Trans- 
cendentalists, with an admirable gravity—yet they always 
strike oneasreal people. The fact is that Peacock couldcreate, 
if he could not read, persons. In“ Nightmare Abbey,” Mr. 
Cypress is a caricature of Lord Byron and of Byronism 
as well, but only a real man could have said: “Sir, I have 
quarrelled with my wife ; and a man who has quarrelled 
with his wife is absolved from all duty to his country.” The 
Hon. Mr. Listless is meant to be a mere type, but no mere ty 
could have said : “I find that Dante is growing fashionable. 
and I am afraid I must read him some wet morning.” 
Peacock’s aim was generally to hold absurdity up to 
ridicule. He delighted to make game of Coleridge who is 
his Mr. Flosky and his Mr. Skionar. Only Coleridge could 
have said : ‘‘ Except my works and those of my particular 
friends, nothing is good that is not as old as Jeremy 
Taylor: and, entre nous, the best parts of my friends’ books 
were either written or suggested by myself,” or have pro- 
posed that he should make a speech to disperse a mob, 
because ‘‘I never failed to convince an audience that the 
best thing they could do was to go away.” Equally de- 
lightful is the satire on Lord Brougham and the “ march 
of mind”: 

‘I have a great abomination of this learned friend; as author, 
lawyer, and politician, he is ¢riformis like Hecate: and in every one of 
his three forms he is difrons, like Janus; the true Mr. Facing-both- 
ways of Vanity Fair,"’ 


‘* Maid Marian” and “ the Misfortunes of Elphin”’ are real 
romances, simple in plot, full of sunshine, song and merri- 
ment, with now a good fight and now a pretty passage of 
love-making, showing a wholesome delight in the pleasures 
of the table, blunt common sense and a radiant humour. 
But to me the best of the novels is always ‘ Crotchet 
Castle,” where one finds satire and wisdom, romance, a good 
plot, Dr. Folliott and Mr. Chainmail, who was surely an 
unconscious prophecy of Mr. William Morris. In this novel, 
too, Peacock expresses with best effect his truly English 
passion for “the River.” I quote the opening sentence in 
all its old-fashioned stateliness as a specimen of his solid, 
sufficient and harmonious prose : 


‘In one of those beautiful valleys, through which the Thames (not 
yet polluted by the tide, the scouring of cities, or even the minor de- 
filement of the sandy streams of Surrey) rolls a clear flood through 
flowery meadows; under the shade of old beech woods, and the 
smooth mossy greensward of the chalk hills (which pour into it their 
tributary rivulets, as pure and pellucid as the fountain of Bandusium, 
or the wells of Scamander, by which the wives and daughters of the 
Trojans washed their splendid garments in the days of peace, before 
the coming of the Greeks) ; in one of these beautiful valleys, on a bold 
round-surfaced lawn, spotted with juniper, that opened itself in the 
bosom of an old wood, which rose with a — but not precipitous 
ascent, from the river to the summit of the hill, stood the castellated 


villa of a retired citizen,” 


Such writing is not for to-day; but I find here many 
qualities of dignity that our modern prose misses and that 
unfailing, reticently expressed delight in the beauty of 
vn se which always animates Peacock’s work. The rich, 
prolonged music of the sentence absolutely reproduces the 
cultivated charm of an English landscape. Peacock rarely 
permits himself such essays in pure prose. As a rule his 
style is concise and almost rapid, as befits a writer who 
supported his Toryism with the weapon of a Voltairean wit. 
I always enjoy his humour; which is not Voltairean but 
exceedingly English, and have laughed again and again 
over the following almost practical joke. Mr. Glowry has 
forbidden his son Scythrop to think of marrying Marionetta, 
who is to be sent off from Nightmare Abbey at once 
because she is not sufficiently gloomy : 

**When Marionetta hinted that she was to leave the Abbey, Scythrop 
snatched from its repository his ancestor’s skull, filled it with 
Madeira, and presenting himself before Mr. Glowry, threatened to 
drink off the contents if Mr. Glowry did not immediately promise 
that Marionetta should not be taken from the Abbey without her own 
consent. Mr. Glowry, who took the Madeira to be some deadly 
brewage, gave the required promise in dismal panic. Scythrop 
= to Marionetta with a joyful heart, and drank the Madeira by 
the way. 
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I have said nothing of Peacock’s women, but who could 
fail to love Marionetta O’Carroll, or Maid Marian, or Miss 
Touchandgo, or Lady Clarinda, archest of coquettes, or the 
doubting Morgana Gryll ? They anticipate Clara Middleton 
and Rose Jocelyn, but one wishes that their creator had 
taken a little more trouble with their personal attractions. 
Maid Marian and Miss Niphet and perhaps Dorothy among 
the enchanting seven sisters of “ Gryll Grange ” are realised, 
but the others exist for us only by force of the charm of 
what they say. 

Dull poet as he was when he wore the “learned sock,” 
Peacock sprinkled his novels with delightful lyrics, not of 
the first order, perhaps, but exceedingly musical. Every 
one knows “‘Seamen Three,” and “The War-Song of 
Dinas Vawr,” and “In his Last Bin Sir Peter lies,” but this 
song of Lady Clarinda’s is not so well known: 


‘In the days of old, 
Lovers felt true passion, 
Deeming years of sorrow 
By a smile repaid. 
Now the charms ot gold 
Spells of pride and fashion, 
Bid them say good morrow 
To the best loved maid . . . 


Now one day’s caprice 

Weighs down years of smiling, 
Youthful hearts are rovers, 
Love is bought and sold : 
Fortune's gifts may cease, 
Love is less beguiling ; 

Wiser were the lovers 

In the days of old.”’ 


If that, for all its rather antiquated style, be not verbal 
music, if it be not deserving of a place in any collection of 
vers de société, | must confess to some unsuspected dulness 
ofear. In “Gryll Grange”—written in his seventy-fifth 
year—we find several masterly pieces of translation. Take 
this rendering of the Dei virgo Catharina : 
‘* Virgin bride, supremely bright, 

Gem and flower of heavenly light, 

Pearl of the empyreal skies, 

Violet of Paradise!" 

The English version is sweeter and more concise than the 
Latin. And here is a quatrain from Peacock’s favourite 
Nonnus. It reads rather like Fitzgerald : 

‘* Where wine is not, no mirth the banquet knows: 
Where wine is not, the dance all joyless goes. 
The man, oppressed with cares, who tastes the bowl, 
Shall shake the weight of sorrow from his soul.”’ 

Here I leave him—reluctantly: this proud, high-hearted, 
sensible, humorous Englishman, the merciless but never 
cruel satirist of folly, a master of sarcasm as Fielding and 
Swift were masters of irony, the lover of old times and old 
customs, of the old plain speech and of the landscapes of his 
country, scholar, humanist and Pantagruelist, the “ kind- 
hearted, genial, friendly man who loved to share his enjoy- 
ment of life with all around him,” and who still shares that 
enjoyment with the lovers of his novels. 1s 








THE MAD SPINNER 


Humminc wheel, oh! humming wheel, 
—Hush my heart, for I must not feel— 
The wind is driving in from the sea 

And it drives the sound of a voice to me. 


Flickering flame, flickering flame ! 

Did you start and whisper a name ? 

I wait by the fire as I sit and spin 

For the latch to lift and the Dawn come in. 


Howl and crack! howl and crack! 

The waves are strewing the shore with wrack, 
But they hold my life and the heart of me 
Fast, fast, fast in the heart of the sea. 





Whirling wool! whirling wool ! 

White, white, white, and soft and cool! 
God’s fingers turn in the whistling sleet 

And He spins and I spin for a winding sheet. 


Spin, spin! I am Fate who spins, 
Spins till the Judgment Day begins 
And the great sea, shrinking, gives up her dead 
And my Love comes back to me out of her bed. 


DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 








FICTION 


Patricia; A Mother. By “Iota.” (Hutchinson, 6s.) 


Mrs. Mannington Caffyn has written a most moving story, 
full of feeling and insight into human character. Patricia 
is the widow of Gervas Portal, a man who can only be 
described as ‘‘slimy.” She, on the contrary, is a woman 
in a million, magnificent in her strength, her striking 
physical perfection, and her great loyal heart. Portal, 
who was both the idol and the tool of his exquisite 
mother, a perpetual poseuse of the most curiously subli- 
mated conventionality, had married Patricia by mistake, 
while away from his mother’s protection. By a will of 
almost incredible meanness, he contrives to cast an appal- 
ling slur on his widow, for he leaves 

‘*To Richard Curtayne Venour the memory of a certain night in June 
spent in the company of my wife Patricia; alsothe Malacca cane 
carried by myself upon that-memorable occasion, but which, unhappily, 
I was prevented by circumstances from putting to its legitimate 
use,”’ 

Mr. Portal also leaves practically everything, including the 
guardianship of his son, to his mother, arranging matters 
with fiendish malice so that his widow shall have an 
allowance of but {100 a year. Under such conditions 
begin the joint lives of Patricia and her mother-in-law in 
the Manor house. With a word Patricia could explain 
that night in June, could tell how she had been forced to 
receive a cast-off mistress of her husband’s and the 
wretched, neglected baby, and how in her frenzy she had 
fled to the neighbour, Mr. Venour, whose land marched 
with the Portal estate, to ask him for money with which 
to flee away. Mr. Portal had followed her, armed with 
the Malacca cane, but before he could attempt to use it he 
had sustained a stroke which ultimately killed him. 
Through his long illness Patricia had nursed him with 
heroic devotion, separated all the time from her boy, 
whose presence irked the invalid. Secretly, too, she 
provides out of her narrow means for the cast-off mistress 
and the diseased child. But Patricia would not have 
been Patricia if she had told a word of this, if she had 
sought to destroy, even by a hint or a look, the elder 
Mrs. Portal’s sublime reverence and veneration for her 
dead son. The great struggle between the two women 
comes over the boy Tom. Patricia, who is a daughter of 
the Australian bush, can swim, and hunt, and fish better 
than the schoolboy, but it is the dowager’s full purse 
which is open to Tom when he fallsinto badcompany. Mr. 
Venour’s influence, entirely good as it is, is naturally 
hampered at every turn by that dastardly will; it is 
Patricia who has to save her son, and the way she does it 
and wins him for her own is one of the finest passages in a 
remarkable book. Enough to add that Mrs. Caffyn has 
not the heart to deprive Patricia of her just reward. 
There is a touching picture of a faithful old butler, through 
whom the dowager ultimately learns the truth, both about 
her dead son and about Patricia’s nobility of silence. 
Where Mrs. Caffyn has not altogether succeeded is, we 
think, in the picture she has endeavoured to draw of the 
county society who strongly disapproved of Patricia, with 
her red hair, her brilliance, and her independent ways, and 
who naturally put the worst possible construction on the 
husband's will. Vulgar people there are, of course, in her 
society of all counties, but they are not usually vulgar in 
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the rather stupid manner which Mrs. Caffyn represents 
so mercilessly. We doubt, for instance, if a creature like 
Philip Gore, with his feline ways and devastating gossip- 
mongering, would really be tolerated, much less welcomed, 
by people with any pretensions to good breeding. Still, 
he gets the thrashing he so richly deserves, and, after all, 
the real power and originality of Mrs. Caffyn’s story are to 
be found in the principals, not in the subordinate figures. 
Certainly it is a story that “ counts.” 


Tales of Rye Town. By M. Stepney Rawson. (Constable, 6s.) 


“Bourg délaissé au milieu des marais. Delaissé! the 
word is untranslatable ; it is carved upon every stock and 
stone of Rye. To-day she is like a soldier left by the road- 
side. who raises himself on his elbow to shade his eyes and 
watch his troop vanish in the dusk. So does Rye gaze 
after the sea that has turned his back upon her.” So 
writes Mrs. Rawson in the preface, in which she tries to 
catch and express in words the evanescent charm of strange 
restfulness, that broods over the spot which she has chosen 
for the background of the stories contained in her book. 
There are stories of all centuries. One tells how on May 
day when the lads of the old town were wrangling about 
the choice of their May Queen, the great Queen Elizabeth 
rode by with her courtiers and settled the choice in her 
own splendid capricious manner, making the girls vote 
instead of the lads, and crowning the only one who did 
not write her own name on the voting tablets. Another 
story is of modern times; ‘ How the spring calls to Lawyer 
Thursby,’ who is a landlord, harsh and grasping and 
hated by all. until his heart is softened by reading jetters 
that he finds, written from his mother to his father in 
Egypt just before she bore him and died. And then 
again, there is the old legend of Cantator, the young monk 
with the beautiful voice who ran off with the rich burgher’s 
daughter that she might not wed Master Diggys; but they 
are caught and brought back to Rye, and Cantator is 
punished by a terrible death. And over each of the stories 
hovers the charm of the old town, among the marshes, 
abandoned by the sea, with something of its simplicity 
and beauty; for Mrs. Rawson writes with keen love of 
Rye town, and knows how to impart to the reader the old- 
world atmosphere which has fascinated her. After reading 
her book “The Apprentice,” we looked forward with con- 
siderable pleasure to the appearance of this volume of 
stories, and we have not been in any way disappointed. 


A Maid at Large. By A. Lear. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


A Minx at Large would have been a more descriptive title 
of this novel: a minx with improper eyes and a large red 
improper mouth. Like Elisabeth, she pays visits in smart 
country houses, bowls over men of the world as if they 
were ninepins, and says outrageous things with an air of 
apparent innocence. But there is a subtle difference 
between this minx and her clever prototype. Elisabeth 
came from the clouds. Marjorie Wade had a conventional 
mother and a governess called Miss Rumbles, who ought to 
have taught her to behave herself. But perhaps when you 
are born with improper eyes and a large red improper 
mouth you are unteachable. Perhaps at seventeen you are 
so ingenuous that you contrive to get rid of your maid in 
order to have a ¢éte-a-téte drive with a strange young man 
and thank him sweetly when he holds your hand and calls 
‘ou darling. In our opinion there is a little confusion here 
tween ingenious and ingenuous, but we do not wish to 
complain of a confusion of terms for which we have Shake- 
speare’s authority. Besides, for the biographer of minxes, 
it is obviously useful. But it was neither ingenuous nor 
ingenious of Marjorie to consult an elderly and inflammable 
roué about the risky décolletage of her gown. We suppose 
she “‘had to do it,” like an Ibsen heroine, and that her 
birthright of impropriety was responsible. By descent and 
education the girl is said to be a gentlewoman, yet on 
various occasions she shows a want of sense and refinement 
that would surprise us in a respectable scullery-maid. 
However, she refuses a Marquis and marries an Earl, so her 








little adventures lead her to the popular paradise. The 
author’s style is not distinguished. He talks of “ syrenic” 
allurements, and “ puelline” costume, and his sentences 
are interminable. But his story is brightly told, and will 
please people who can be made happy by a minx and a 
Marquis. 


Monarch, the Big Bear. 
(Constable, 5s.) 


Mr. THompsON SETON’s is a name with which to conjure in 
America ; and he bids fair to become a popular force in 
this country among boys. His intimacy with savage life, 
together with his familiarity with animals of the wilds, 
renders him an attractive figure to youth. Under his 
patronage the boyhood of the United States plays at 
*Injuns,” lives in “ teepees’”’ and hunts and shoots all 
manner of game. It may be that we shall witness the 
introduction of Sabre Indians, cut to circumstances, in our 
country. Meanwhile Mr. Seton’s book gives us something 
to go on with. ‘ Monarch the big Bear” is very character- 
istic of the author. It is the life-history of a grizzly, from 
the time when on the Tallac slopes he was captured as a 
cub to his last inglorious and pathetic end. Mr. Seton’s 
knowledge is beyond criticism. It would take a bear him- 
self to convict him of error. And (what to our mind is the 
most valuable point) he does not paint his knowledge with 
the sentimentality so dear to this kind of book. The beat 
is a bear, not anthropomorphised out of its feral nature. 
The bear does not think or remember, except in so far as 
he thinks with his nose. In vain you will look for the 
maudlin here; Mr. Seton has no room for it. And his 
writing gains in dignity by that abstinence. Perhaps it is 
a little too elaborate at times, a trifle over-adorned; but it 
is not given to all to resist the fascinations of the purple 
patch. Howbeit this is a most entertaining and engrossing 
4 and should charm the hearts of old and young 
e. 


By Ernest Tuompson Seton. 








BOOK SALES 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN 
SCOTT, C.B., OF HALKSHILL, AYRSHIRE 


THe most remarkable feature of this remarkable library was 
undoubtedly the section gathered together under the heading of 
Mary Queen of Scots. The lots numbered 392 and the sale of them 
occupied a day and a half. 

Two well own booksellers, Mr. Quaritch and Mr. Pearson, 
bought nearly every item of exceptional value, blighting the hopes, 
and obliterating the efforts, of the smaller bookbuyers who expect 
to buy books for next to nothing. 

Mr. Quaritch’s name figures for about {2500 worth of Mary 
Stuart literature and Mr. Pearson’s for about {1100 worth. The 
first item sold brought {100 and is a contemporary manuscript of 
twenty-four neatly written pages entitled Against the Scottische 
Queene, that she ought not to live, that mercy in that case ts both dreadful 
and dangerous. Half a dozen numbers farther on came the most 
important and the most valuable of the Stuart collection. It is 
described as follows, and was knocked down to Mr. Quaritch for 


900 : 

Autograph letter of Mary Queen Scots, 14 pp. (unfinished and un- 
signed), beginning: ‘‘ Mon Oncle ayant envoie guerirgsellon se que 
dessa par St. Cosme Rie vous avois adverti que je delliberois faire une 
grande Partie de la Noblesse et de Eglise empescher que a cause du 
brend I’Eglise il ne quelque brouillerie.”” (Jan. 1562.) 

An important and valuable document from Dawson Turner’s 
collection. A facsimile of it, with exact typographical reproduction, 
a translation and illustrative documents, edited by Father Pollen, 
forms vol. xciii. (1904) of the Scottish History Society’s Publica- 
tions ; a copy of which accompanies the lot. 

Another k of extreme rarity realised {201. It is by Patrick 
Cockburn, and was published at St. Andrews in 1555. It seems to 
be the first book which mentions Queen Mary by name, and is the 
second known book printed by John Scott in St. Andrews. It is 
dedicated to the Queen Mother, Mary of Guise. : 

Other notable Mary Queen of Scots books purchased were : 

Collections relative to the Funerals of Mary Queen of Scots, 1588, 
edited by Robert Pitcairn, only 125 copies printed. 1822. {£75 
(Pearson). 

Copie of a letter written by one in London to his friend concernyng 
the credit of the late published detection of the doynges of the Ladie 
Marie of Scotland. [by Geo. Buchanan]. 1571? £14.° 
Coppie of a letter, written by Sir Francis Walsingham, Principall 
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Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, unto the Chancellor of Scotland, for 
dehorting the King of Scottes from his suspected intent to revenge 
the death of the , Rewer his Mother. Contemporary copy (19 pp.)° 
(75387-) £105 (Quaritch). 

efence of Queen Elizabeth for the beheading of Mary I. of Scots. 
Contemporary manuscript (1587-1588). £36 (Pearson). 

Discours du Grand et Magnifique Triumphe faict au Mariage de 
tresnoble . . . Prince Francois de Valois Roy Dauphin, et des tres- 
haulte . . . Princesse Madame Marie d’Estreuart (sic) Royne 
d’Escosse. Contemporary reprint of the original edition. {85 
(Pearson). ’ 

Discourse de la Mort de tres-haute et tres-illustre Princesse 
Madame Marie Stouard (sic) Royne d’Escosse faict le vignt troisieme 
jour de Fevrier 1587. Original edition. 4vols. 1587. Of this ex- 
cessively rare tract issued immediately after the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, only three copies are known. {114 (Pearson). 

Documents relating to a Robbery of Jewels of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 1576. 4 original paper documents with signatures of Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, &c. 1576. £108 (Pearson). 

La Harangue de tres noble et tres Vertueuse Dame Madame Marie 
destuart. 1563. £101 (Quaritch). 

Harryson (James, Scottisheman) An Exhortacion to the Scottes, 
to conformme themselves to the honorable expediét, and godly 
union, between the twoo realms of Englande and Scotlande. Black 
letter. 1547. £39 (Ellis). 

Lesley (John, Bp. of Ross) A Defence of the Honoure of the 
righte highe oe and noble Princesse Marie Queene of Scotlande 
and Dowager of France, with a declaration as well of her own right 
title and intereste to the Succession of the Crown of Englande, &c. 
Extremely rare, not more than four copies being known, 1569. £127. 

Lesley (J., Bp. of Ross) “‘A register of the Proceedings in the charge 
of Ambassadour of a reverend father John Leslie Byshoppe of Rosse, 
conteininge the whole Preceaddinges from his entrees into Englande 
in September 1568 to December 1573; the double of this booke was 
sent to the Queene of Scottes in more ample forme of discourse written 
in November, 1573.” Manuscript on paper (113 11), 1573. £164 
(Pearson). 

Norfolk and Q. Mary. The whole of the proceedings at the trial 
of Thomas Duke of Norfolk. Contemporary official report in hand- 
writing of the time, written on 9 large folto sheets. 1571. ; 

This interesting MS. reports of the trial the Duke of Norfolk for 
high treason in designing to marry the Queen of Scots. £126 
(Pearson),. ae 

Original Letters and Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots, &c., 
1546 to 1572. £355 (Quaritch). 

Stubbs (John) The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf, whereinto 
Englande is likely to be swallowed by another French Mariage, if 
the Lord forbid not the Banns, by letting her Majestie see the Sin 
and Punishment therof. 1578. 

The extremely rare original edition of this book against the 
proposed French Marriage of Q. Elizabeth. The author and the 
publisher each had their right hand cut off, Stubbs shouting 
“* God save Queen Elizabeth ” on the occasion. £101 (Quaritch). 

Udall’s Historie of the Life and Death of Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, 214 portraits. 1624. £76 (Walker). 

During the first six days of the sale, 7.e., from March 27 to April 1, 
1822 lots (including the Mary Stuart books) were sold at a very 
satisfactory price—a total of over {13,000. The most notable 
prices obtained were for : 

The Disputation betwix the Praetendit Minsters of the deformed 


Kirk in Scotland and Nicol Burne Professor of Philosophie. Oviginal 
edition. 1581. fi > 
Caesar Libri Commentariorum de Bello Gallico. The second 


edition of Caesar's Commentaries and a beautiful specimen of 
Jensen’s Roman Type. £29 10s. 

Caxton (Wm.) Chronicles of England. Black letter. Imprinted by 
Wm. Caxton in the Abbey of Westmestre, 1482. £102. 

W. Caxton. Higden (Ranulph) Polychronicon [translated into 
— by John Trevisa]. Black letter. _ (Quaritch). 

(Westminster, W. Caxton, c. 1483) An Extremely Rare Caxton of 
which about thirty copies exist, mostly imperfect. 

Cologne Chronicle, 1499. £27. 

Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493. £26. 

The Confessione of the Fayth and Doctrine Beleved and professed 
by the Protestantes of the Realme of Englande, exhibited in thee 
States of the same in Parliament, &c. Black letter, imprinted at 
Edinburghe, 17 Augusti, 1560. The last leaf contains the following 
imprint: “‘ from Edinburghe, 17 Aug. 1560.” 

he Acts and Articules ar red in the face of Parliament, and ratified 
by the thre estatis.” {126. 

Darien. Caledonia, or the Pedler turned Merchant, a Tragi-Comedy 
as acted by his Majesty’s subjects of Scotland in the King of Spain’s 
Province of Darien. ery rave. Sm. 4to. Printed and sold by the 
booksellers of London and Westminster, 1700. {10. 

Darien. igi Documents connected with the Scotch Darien 
Expedition at the end of the seventeenth aud beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, with the signatures of Paterson and the other 
promoters. £52. 

The Palis of Honoure, compeled by Gawyne dowglas Bysshope of 
Dunkyll. Black letter. Imprinted at London at Fletstreet at the 
Sygne of the Rose Garland by Wyllyam Copland, God Save 
Queene Marye, n.d (1553). £95 (Quaritch). 

Ferguson (David, Minster of Dumferline) Scottish Proverbs 
gathered together and put ordine alphabetico, anno 1598. Edinb. 
1642. £14 (Quaritch). 





Sir William Fraser’s Scottish Family Histories were fairly numerous 
and brought good prices. The Sterlings of Keir, 421. The Carnegies 

18. The Book of Carlaveroch, {15. The Scots of Buccleuch, £12. 

he Douglas Books, £25. The Melvilles and Leslies, £9. 

Glanville’s (Bartholomaeus de) De Proprietatibus Rerum. Manu- 
script on vellum, 265 11 10 by 7 in. written in small much contracted 
Gothic letters. £11 155. 

Sam: again, 1485. £80 (Quaritch). 


Goupit’s ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS 

Mary Stuart, by John Skelton. {10. 

Masson’s Cavaliers de Napoleon. {12 I0s. 

Queen Elizabeth by the Right Rev Mandell Creighton. £38. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation. Made by Sea or Overland... 
anytime within the compasse of these 1500 yeeres. 1598-1600. 

33 10s. 

Hamilton (John, Archbishop of St. Andrews) The Catechesime. 
1552. The excessively rare first edition of the celebrated Catechesime, 
of which not more than four copies appear to be known. {14 
(Quaritch). 

Hay (George) The Confutation of the Abbots of Crosraguels 
(Quintin Kennedy) Masse. Original edition, black letter. Edinb. 
1563. £27 (Quaritch). 

Hollinshed (Ralphe) Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Black letter. 1577. £44 (Maggs.). 

Hume (David, of Godscroft) The Origin and Descent of the most 
noble and Illustrious Families of Angus and Douglas. 1633. {£60 
(Johnston). 

James VI. and I. Basilikon Doron, divided into three Books, title 
within woodcut border, original vellum gilt, a large copy with 
margins (title written on). Sm. 4to. Edinb. printed by Walde- 
grave, printer to the King’s Majeste, 1599. £174 (Quaritch). 

James VI. and I. The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of 
Poetry, first edition. Edinburgh, 1585. £68 (Quaritch). 

James VI. and I. His Majesties Poeticall Exercises at Vacant 
Houres. First edition, &c., 1591. £80 (Quaritch). 

Johnson (Ben) B. Jon; His Part of King James his Royall and 
Magnificent Entertainment through his Honorable Cittie of London, 
Thursday the 15 of March, 1603. £68 (Quaritch). 

(Knox’s Liturgy). The Book of Common Order. The CL. Psalmes 
of David in English Metre, with the Forme of Prayers, etc., used in 
the Church of Scotland, whereunto . . . are added sundrie other 
Prayers. Edin. 1575. £109 (Quaritch). 

Maitland Club Publications. £87 (Steven). 





THE DRAMA 
“HAMLET” AT 'THE ADELPHI 'THEA'TRE 


It may be true that no actor has ever failed in the part of 
Hamlet—though some must have come periously near it ; 
but it is at least equally true that very few have really 
succeeded. The present writer cannot _ to a long 
theatrical memory. It embraces only five Hamlets—and 
he was not present on that great night in October 1874, 
when the young Mr. Irving of those days threw moribund 
traditions overboard, leaped into his place as a great 
actor and stamped himself on the character of Hamlet 
for all time. Since that night, the task of succeeding 
Hamlets has been, if not easier, at any rate less drastic. 
Hamlet was thenceforth established as a prince, a scholar, 
and a gentleman; it only remained for each succeeding 
actor of intelligence to see how much of the inexhaus- 
tible wealth of meaning in the character he could bring 
out. Well, of all the five (remembering that this article 
does not pretend to reach back to 1874) Mr. H. B. Irving 
seems to us to be the nearest to perfection—to bring out 
the most. 

But before we come to the actor, a word about the play. 
The version of Hamlet produced at the Adelphi on Tuesday 
night is a very good version. Parts of Hamlet have 
necessarily to be cut out, except on the rare occasions when 
enthusiasts like Mr. F. R. Benson can collect a public at five 
in the afternoon and keep them, with intervals, till mid- 
night to see the whole of the play. At the Adelphi they 
cut out Fortinbras and all that concerns him, which is a 
serious loss. They cut out nearly all the references to 
Hamlet’s voyage towards England, the pirates, and the fate 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, which is a still more 
serious loss. For the inevitable result of maiming Shake- 
speare’s fourth act is that the audience, willy nilly, lose a 
certain amount of interest in Hamlet himself. Shakespeare 
knew very well that the force and beauty of the madness 
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and death of Ophelia were so stupendous as to drive out 
anything but themselves ; and to prevent this he inserted 
the meeting of Hamlet with the army of Fortinbras, and 
the letter which the sailors bring to Horatio, so that Hamlet 
should be kept before the minds of the audience. As it is 
(and it cannot be helped) he fades away; and to say that 
when Mr. H. B. Irving appeared again at the graveside we 
had no# lost interest in him, and did wot feel him to be 
something of an interloper, is as great a tribute to the 
intense impression he had created in previous acts as we 
know how to pay. So much for the losses. Among the 
gains we may count the speech to the players, and—wel- 
come retention !—the scene in the King’s closet, which is 
a scene we cannot conceive any one having the face to cut 
out. A dignified simplicity of scenery and admirable 
management (all gratitude to people who have everything 
so smooth and perfect on a first night!) enable a fuller 
version of the play than most to be played in very reason- 
able time. 

And now for Hamlet himself. At last, in Mr. H. B. 
Irving, we have a Hamlet who is really young. He is 
“young Hamlet,” a gracious, princely figure, courtier, 
soldier, scholar. He is gentle, because of his breeding, and 
because he is, first and foremost,a man of thought; but 
beneath that gentle exterior lie ardent feeling, and a 
dignity that can at times be terrible. He loves passionately, 
and when he loves he idealises: overthrow his ideals, and 
you shake a sensitive nature almost beyond bearing. You 
poison the whole world for him, when you thrust ugly facts 
into his realm of dreams and ideals. Show him that one 
woman is unchaste, and the whole sex is to him rotten; 
force on his notice the evil of one or two, and the earth is 
a steril promontory, the heavens a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours. As he can love, so can he hate; 
hatred drives his ardent soul into fury. But even while he 
rages he is thinking, always thinking. looking at himself 
from the outside; and he will break off, to laugh at him- 
self, for he knows, like all men of thought, that there are 
two sides to every question, that in earthly things the 
absolute has no place. Yorick is chap-fallen, Queen Ger- 
trude is licentious, and Ophelia can stoop to be a tool in 
in the hands of her father. 

But was Hamlet mad? As we read Mr. Irving’s per- 
formance, he believes that he was not—but with a qualifi- 
cation. The obvious madness, the talk of fishmongers and 
the rest, which might delude Polonius and Claudius and 
their like into believing him insane, was a mere pose 
adopted for their benefit. But Hamlet was nearer to 
genuine madness than he himself supposed. The case is 
best explained by an instance. Take the scene with 
Ophelia in Act III., which in our opinion was one of the 
finest pieces of acting it is ible to imagine, and see 
what Hamlet’s state of mind is. First, he loves her, as 
Hamlet could love, with an infinite tenderness of which 
Mr. Irving lost nothing; then he is determined to prove 
to her, by bitterness that is at first only put on, that he 
does not love her; then he finds that, after all, she 
is but her father’s decoy; and then she stands to 
him for womanhood in general—the thing that his 
mother had poisoned in his mind for ever; and last, 
the old ideal is not yet utterly dead :—cannot there be one 
woman, and that one Ophelia, who shall live to fulfil it ? 
A man with all these thoughts and impulses in his mind at 
once is, if not mad, at least so overwrought as to be near 
madness. He loves Ophelia, and he heaps upon her all his 
scorn of her sex ; he will lash her into terror of him, and he 
takes her face between his hands, yearning over its pure 
beauty. The striking feature of Mr. Irving’s performance 
of this scene was the way in which he showed every one of 
these feelings, intentions and emotions racing together 
through the mind of one, who, pretending to be mad in one 
manner is, unknown to himself, all but mad in another. 

The temptation to follow him scene by scene is great, 
for every scene was worth dwelling on; but want of space 
forbids. It must be enough to say that now for the first 
time the younger generation of playgoers is able to 















sympathise with Horatio in his love for the prince, to realise 
that Hamlet is after all, the most appealing, the most human 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies. Dignity and tenderness, sweet- 
ness and power, strength and weakness, lofty ideals and 
bitter disappointments, fresh, gracious youth and the 
sorrows of the whole world—all these were found to the 
full in the prince whom we saw on Tuesday night. The 
audience were right to pocket their handkerchiefs as each 
curtain fell, and call and call for Mr. Irving till their throats 
were hoarse. It was the great and deserved triumph of a 
performance, which was exceptional at first sight, and will 
prove more interesting at every visit. 

For the rest, Miss Lily Brayton has a peculiar gift of 
unforced but compelling pathos, which made her Ophelia a 
pure delight. And, in her mad scene, she, at any rate, was 
really mad—not playing at it with the consciousness that 
she was being observed. The distortion of that charming 
face was pitiful, not grotesque; she turned thought and 
affliction, passion, hell itself, to favour and to prettiness, 
not to absurd antics. About the whole performance there 
was something virginal and sweet ; she would have made a 
fit wife for Hamlet. Mr. Oscar Asche is not the usual 
slimy Claudius, but a rugged, brutal and rather fantastic 
king, one of those powerful animals from whom the 
Ophelias of this world would, as this Ophelia did, shrink in 
horror in the unguarded truth of madness; and the 
Polonius of Mr. Lyall Swete was a kindly, self-important 
and pompous old man, not an utter fool. Mr. Walter 
Hampden as Laertes, Mr. Charles Rock as the First Grave- 
digger, Mr. H. R. Hignett as Horatio and Mr. Alfred Brydone 
as the Ghost all deserve praise. 








FINE ART 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
PROCESS ENGRAVING AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Tuts exhibition is the fourth of a series arranged by the 
Board of Education at the suggestion of the Society of 
Arts to illustrate the rise and progress of certain of the 
graphic arts. The last exhibition, held in 1903, consisted 
of etching and engraving, and illustrated all methods of 
intagho engraving by hand. 

The present exhibition is devoted to photogravure, 
photo-lithography, and kindred — of reproduction 
by means of photography, including half-tone colour- 
printing, and comprises works from foreign contributors. 
It is held in the usual gallery in the Indian section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and is arranged with the 
care and completeness that one expects from a body with 
such resources as the Museum authorities. The only 
criticism one can make is that it would perhaps have been 
better if fewer examples had been-shown, as the light upon 
some of the end screens is not nearly good enough to enable 
small technical points to be studied. 

The Historic section consists of some eighty examples of 
plates and prints, commencing with an impression from a 
pewter héliograph plate by Monsieur N. Niépce, dated 1824, 
and will perhaps be found the most interesting part of the 
exhibition. In studying this, as indeed the whole collec- 
tion, the introduction to the catalogue supplied by Major- 
General J. Waterhouse will be found of great interest. It 
is well done, and the thanks of all those interested in the 
history of photographic reproduction will pen! be due to 
him tor the clear setting forth of what could only be 
obtained by wide knowledge and careful research. There 
are instructive and well-arranged exhibits of plates, tools, 
and materials by the London County Council School of 
Photographic Engraving, illustrating various stages in 
photogravure and three-colour block work, with colour- 
filters, screens, &c., and other exhibits of a like nature 
illustrating varieties of these methods. 

In all, there are some six hundred examples, representing, 
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one must suppose, the best that has been done by photo- 
graphic methods and therefore furnishing a good oppor- 
tunity of judging what these methods have accomplished 
—if anything has been gained, or anything lost. 

One section is devoted to the process engraving of maps, 
exemplified by some thirty specimens lent by the Ordnance 
Survey Office at Southampton; wherein are shown the 
manuscript maps or plans, negatives, copper plates, zinc 
transfers, and finished impressions. All very perfect work 
photographically considered. 

Here one would expect the photographic methods to 
show to most advantage, but it must be sorrowfully 
confessed that compared with the “old series” of maps 
printed from electros of hand-engraved plates, the new 
series are a terrible falling away. One misses the clear 
lines and varying qualities of darks that belong only to 
etched and engraved work on metal—lines of a fineness and 
precision that no pen or brush-work on paper can ever 
equal. The new series baffle and repel the eye by a mass 
of coarser lines, black and lifeless. There is no seeing beyond 
the flat surface they present; the information they should 
give is difficult to extract and they are exceedingly tiring 
to the eyes. In 1901, Mr. Charles Hawksley, President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, in his address to the 
members, said : 

‘* It is to be regretted that the beautifully engraved 6-inch maps (of 

the Ordnance Survey) procuced in the earlier part of the century have, 
to accelerate the rate of publication, given place to maps produced by 
a quicker but coarser method.” 
There is no doubt that this regret is felt by most people 
who loved the old maps, and it is to be hoped that in a 
newer series the question of speed of production will not be 
considered against perfection of execution, and that the 
older methods will be revived. 

In the more complex matter of the reproduction of 
paintings and drawings, with which this exhibition is more 
particularly concerned, the qualities belonging to the 
photograph are more in evidence. The camera observes 
facts microscopically, coldly and impartially, recording 
them (or such of them as the plate is sensitive to) with an 
optical accuracy and searching conviction that even in the 
case of distortion is almost convincing. Yet it amounts to 
no more than a repetition of words without understanding, 
of forms and tones without knowledge of what they 
represent. 

What a photograph is, that is a photogravure, with the 
loss of some detail, and a gain in the use of such paper and 
ink as is used in engraving; and a half-tone block is a 
lesser thing still. 

There are in the gallery fair examples of photogravure 
from portrait oil painting. In these the first thing insisted 
upon is the grain of the canvas—next the light and shade 
ot the paint as an applied pigment—then some varying 
sense of the colour as tone; last—as an accidental 
conclusion—the portrait. A good engraver never sees the 
picture he is engraving from as a surface at all. He sees 
beyond it to what the picture represents to him, be it 
portrait or landscape; and the impression the picture 
makes on his mind is transferred to whatever material he 
is working in just as though he were looking at the real 
person or scene. The photograph should be as accurate, as 
regards the forms on the picture, as any hand work could 
ever make it, but it records things the eye was never meant 
a see, and misses much that appeals to an understanding 

rain. 

The colour-printing in the exhibition should not 
perhaps be too closely criticised, as it is admittedly in an 
experimental stage; but the results that have been 
obtained cannot be considered very encouraging, and 
some of them are truly distressing to the eye. The most 
refined seem to be those sent from Holland. Fine colour, 
as understood by a painter, has never yet been represented 
on any print, hand engraved or otherwise: and most 
likely never will be. It is sometimes said that photo- 
graphy has superseded engraving. It is true that it has 
practically killed wood-cutting, and in a lesser degree 





wood-engraving—with some loss to the world, as those 
oe care for the wood-engravings of the sixties well 
now. 

Let it be admitted that photography is an amazing and 
fascinating business, that the processes of its application 
to intaglio engraving are a continual source of wonder 
(and startlin; surprises) to the workers therein; and a 
never ending incentive to experiment. Yet the results 
obtained, however good in themselves, can never compare 
with fine engraving. A good photograph of a picture may 
be more interesting than a bad engraving, but the best 

hotograph the world will ever see, will never have the same 
interest as a thing worked with the skill and intention 
that go with an understanding heart and eye. 

In the last paragraph of Major General Waterhouse’s 
introduction he says : 

* It may also be noted that with most of the photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses more or less hand work may be required to produce a satisfac- 
tory result. Photography is used only as a means of facilitating 
accurate reproduction.”’ 

Well, yes! But what of the accuracy that needs hand 
work to make it satisfactory ? And what is facility as 
comparedwith final quality ? 








MUSIC 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


WE know that a city seated on a mountain cannot be hid, 
But the difficulty is to get there. In music, as in religion, 
this simile holds good. People born to an inheritance of 
talent are born climbers. Their mountain city—a certain 
pinnacle of artistic perfection which they apprehend, but 
do not easily reach—this city of their dreams haunts them 
like a vision ; and however arduous the path, a restless and 
unconquerable ambition for which they are altogether 
irresponsible—which indeed we may term one of the morbid 
conditions of talent—draws them onwards by every fibre 
of their hearts. 


‘‘ For every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by hope’s perpetual breath.” 


Onwards does not always mean upwards, however, and the 
proverb, ‘‘all roads lead to Rome,” has sent many a 
musical student into the quagmire. This brings us to the 
vexed question of school in general, and in particular to 
schools of pianoforte-playing. 

Rubinstein, being once questioned on the subject, is re- 
ported to have said: “Il n’y a qu’une seule maniére de 
jouer—c’est de bien jouer /’’—a remark typical of this 
genial giant’s large and somewhat loose views on matters 
of detail; and his brother Nicolas showed equal disdain of 
minutie to a pupil who stumbled badly over an octave 
passage, and then asked if it should be played with a stiff 
or flexible wrist. ‘‘Play it with your feet if you like, so 
long as you do play it!” was the master’s impatient reply. 
We venture to say that Paderewski, or Sauer, or Tausig in 
his life-time, would have answered differently, and given 
moreover a physical as well as a musical reason why one 
movement rather than another was proper to the passage 
under discussion. But then Tausig was Liszt’s most bril- 
liant pupil ; Sauer is an exponent of the Deppé method; 
Paderewski in his youth, though already an artist of stand- 
ing, withdrew from the public to give two laborious years 
to Leschetizki. 

Here are three schools already mentioned; we may add 
to the list the English, the German, and the French, besides 
a curious hybrid known as the Anglo-Schumannesque. All 
these have their qualities and the faults of their qualities. 
The French is sparkling, and delicate, and perhaps a trifle 
thin both in tone and thought ; the German, possibly from 
being over-weighted in the other direction, lacks at times 
limpidity and vivacity ; the English is extremely thorough- 
going in ground-work and theory, but it is conventional. 
Those national characteristics on which we plume ourselves 
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—a shame-faced dislike for manifestations of enthusiasm 
which it seems almost indecent to violate, and a conscious 
reasonableness amounting sometimes to non-existence of 
imagination—are misplaced in music, inducing as they do 
a want of flexibility in the mind which occasionally com- 
municates itself to the wrist and flexors. Remain the Liszt, 
the Schumann and the Anglo-Schumannesque methods, 
which have certainly produced some great and good 
musicians, the best known of whom are Rosenthal, the 
Vernes and Miss Fanny Davies. These schools have, more- 
over, inculcated a certain respect for muscle which, when it 
does not degenerate into that solid thumping so incompre- 
hensibly dear to its perpetrator and so painful to the in- 
active listener, is one of the first steps achieved in the long 
climb. Of the Liszt method, as expounded by Tausig and 
Liszt himself, and the Deppé method, much interesting in- 
formation has already been given in two delightful books, 
the ‘‘ Letters of Miss Amy Fay,” and ‘“‘ My Musical Experi- 
ences” by Bettina Walker. 

These several schools agree more or less amicably to 
differ on certain points; their belief in each other's 
laws not interfering disagreeably with faith in their own. 
But there is one system, the most arduous because, as we 
would somewhat timorously suggest, it may be the most 
thorough of all, which when mentioned raises a chorus of 
disapproval from disciples of almost every other; its home 
is in Vienna, and its high-priest is Theodore Leschetizki. 
Leschetizki is a Pole by birth, and music runs in his veins ; 
besides this he was a pupil of Czerny, who was a pupil of 
Beethoven ; hence it is the delight of Leschetizki students 
to term themselves great-great-grand-pupils of Beethoven, 
Higher commendation cannot certainly be bestowed in 
Vienna or elsewhere, and perhaps the feeling of personal 
resentment manifested by other schools to the Leschetizki 
school is slightly justified by the attitude of serene 
superiority assumed by that body itself; what it receives 
in condemnation it gives back in irritating tolerance. 
This possibly is excusable in a system which besides its 
Slivinski, its Mark Hambourg, Paula Szalit, Essipoff, and 
other notabilities, has bestowed on the world as its noblest 
gift such an epoch-making name as Paderewski. 

Enemies of the school hasten to say that gems of this 
water need no lapidary; they emerge from beds of earth 
already polished, faceted, and ready-set. Poets are born, 
not made, they aver. Tennyson gave it as his opinion that 
poets were born and made, and Paderewski himself is the 
first to acknowledge his debt to a system of which his most 
intimate, most personal interpretations are the crowning 
lustre. In the whole world of relationships there is no tie 
so beautiful as that of master and disciple, and that the 
bond between them should be mind and not matter makes 
it the more likely to endure. 

Obviously though school may be the matrix of young 
talent, no system, however comprehensive, can create 
genius, which is indeed the offspring of the ‘womb beyond 
the day-star,” its origin is wholly divine. But whatever 
law from outside sources helps genius to the most perfect 
self-revelation must be accounted its master. “Know 
thyself,’’ wrote the Greeks who more than any other nation 
realised that knowledge is power. In school, then, we find, 
if not the source of power, the best means of putting it into 
action; and the more laborious the system, the more 
freedom it affords pure inspiration hereafter. ‘A pupil 
from whom nothing is ever demanded that he cannot do, 
never does all he can,” says John Stuart Mill. The first 
condition demanded by Leschetizki of the pupil, whom, 
whatever his proficiency, the professor after his initial 
interview, at once hands over to a vorbereiter or trainer, is | 
absolute concentration. An elaborate, and it must be | 
owned, wearisome set of gymnastics for the arm and hand | 
are imposed upon him in daily routine, with the injunction: 
“Think of your muscles.” Here the uninitiated are wont | 
to raise objections bearing on the danger of all musical | 
sense being thus destroyed. The school replies first, that | 
without complete elasticity of every tendon the musical | 
sense cannot find its proper development; secondly, that | 





the “light finger,” often a youthful aspirant’s best 

session, is not imperilled by these exercises, as there is 
no touch so limpid as that which is the result of muscles 
under perfect control. Delicacy does not flower on weakness, 
rather is it the crown of strength reserved. Thirdly, this 
routine for beginners is a valuable discipline for the mind. 
There is a proper muscular or nervous movement for every 
tone, and every touch, and a satisfactory reason for those 
movements; and the motto “Brain before fingers”’ is 
constantly on the Professor’s lips. After a time this habit 
of consciously directed movements becomes second nature 
to the neophyte; then begins his grand initiation into the 
mysteries of tone. 

If in this article we appear to have dwelt over-long on 
the necessity of highly elaborated, highly thought-out 
technique, let it be remembered that technique is only a 
means to an end. The text: “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth—the flesh profiteth nothing,” can be literally 
applied here. In the end the musical soul must dominate 
all else ; its sensibility must increase under severe training, 
in the same proportion as its virility; and a great master 
is quick to. discover and discard those whose limited store 
of vitality could not survive. *‘Le coeur des saints est 
liquide,” wrote one who was a saint himself, alluding to 
the molten heat of heavenly desires which a long life of 
discipline only makes more fervid. Art, which is after all 
simply the religion of the Beautiful, has also its martyrs 
and devotees. Even under vigorous treatment a truly 
gifted temperament cannot be blunted or obscured ; rather 
must it gain in concentration and brilliancy by its obe- 
dience to restraint. Every real talent may be compared to 
a sun—fluid fire revolving by its own impetus, but kept in 
shape and balance by pre-existing laws. 

These suggestions are not written for the average 
musical pupil—a young person whose chief desire is to 
make art “fit in’ with ordinary conventional life; who, 
being gifted with certain abilities, thinks that perhaps six 
months study or a course of lessons will “finish” him. 
We speak to those who already apprehend something of 
the spur and lash of musical stimulus, whose breath is 
aspiration, who, alternating between success and failure, 
know the intoxication of a glorious moment, and “ tears 
from the depth of some divine despair.” To such as these 
we say emphatically: ‘Go up higher!” Choose your 
school, and see that you are well schooled. All roads are 
open to you, but in this article we have with intimate 
conviction put up a finger-post to one. Never mind the 
difficulties—the fainting and falling by the way. The 
freedom of the city lies before you, and the city herself, 
though so high above, beckons imperatively from her 
seven hills. 

Es 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 


Si1r,—In the Times of April 4 an appeal was published 
above the signatures of Lord Rosebery and others on behalf 
of Bedford College for Women. The facts disclosed in that 
appeal are of deep concern to all who are interested in the 
university education of women. It appears that the col- 
lege is now confronted with the danger of having its exist- 
ence cut short at the very moment when its activities are 
at their highest point. 

The crisis which has arisen is of this kind. The lease of 
the existing premises expires in the near future, and cannot 
be renewed. Nor is the freehold to be bought. A newsite 
and new buildings are essential if the college is to continue 
its work. It is estimated that the site may cost £150,000, 
and that an endowment of {100,000 will also be required 
to keep pace with the expansion of the college. 

I may remind your readers that the college dates back to 
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1849. Its numbers have steadily grown; the national value 
of its work has been recognised by a Parliamentary grant, 
and it is now one of the colleges of the University of 
London. It includes in its instruction courses both in Arts 
and Science, qualifying for degrees. Out of about 280 
students, 173 are preparing for degrees, a larger proportion 
than in any of the other colleges. Nor has any other col- 
lege so many students in the Faculty of Arts, the number 
in the last session being 95. 

If I venture, speaking for myself, to lay special stress on 
the Arts side of the college, it is because the claims of 
science will find many powerful advocates, while there is, 
to my mind, a peculiar reason why the humanistic training 
of women is an affair of national concern. From the 
nature of the case woman’s influence in laying the early 
foundations of literary education has always been great. 
And the signs in the teaching profession all now point to 
women having an increasing share in forming the literary 
taste of the young. While the older literary tradition, 
resting chiefly on the classical languages, is being impaired 
or modified, the study of literature and language is taking 
a variety of new forms. As yet, ideas are fluid and methods 
experimental. A standard of taste has still to be created. 
People are casting about and beginning to take fresh 
bearings. And so it becomes of cardinal importance that 
literature, for which women have often so marked an 
aptitude, should be made a sound and solid discipline; 
that the feeling for it should be developed into a reasoned 
appreciation; that it should not be looked on merely as a 
showy accomplishment, and that fluency should not be 
mistaken for mastery. In making the literary education 
of women more thorough we shall do much towards trans- 
mitting a true tradition and standard of humane letters. 
This must be my excuse for pleading in your columns the 
claims of Bedford College as a place where humanistic 
learning, ancient and modern, holds a prominent place and 
is conducted on academic lines. 

Donations to the fund may be sent to Miss Henrietta 
Buck, hon. secretary of the appeal fund, Bedford College, 


York Place, W. 
S. H. BuTcHErR. 


A STOLEN ITALIAN MISSAL 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—l hear this morning from Siena that the stolen 
pages torn from an illuminated fourteenth-century missal 
on July I, 1904, at Pienza have at last been happily 
recovered. 

This glaring circumstance reminds me of a similar theft 
twenty-five years ago of a very valuable cope (fiviale), 
presented by Pope Pio II. of the Piccolomini family to the 
Cathedral of this same city of Pienza, in token of love and 
remembrance for his native place, which ever afterwards 
altered its name in order to celebrate and carry his distinctive 
papal title to far distant posterity. I saw this cope (said to be 
worth some {4000) displayed in open court at the trial of 
the official thieves in Siena, and, through the friendliness o! 
the presiding judge, examined its embroidery minutely. 
The treasured piviale was hence forth kept securely under 
lock and key, but it taught no caution to the Cathedral 
authorities at Ascoli-Piceno, whose splendid cope, the gift 
of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-92), was purloined lately in an 
exactly similar way. 

Both these art treasures, the piviale of Ascoli, and the 
stolen fragments of this costly medizval missal of Pienza, 
have been restored to their careless custodians, through 
the disinterested probity of two foreign collectors, viz., 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Goldschmidt—rather, it may 
occur to some of us, an expensive method to waylay 
Italian misdemeanants. 

Only, before total restitution can be made, the Pienza 
people must reckon with Signor Orlando * (the Minister of 
Public Instruction), who, I hear, still retains in pledge the 

* Signor Orlando is reported since my writing above letter, to have 
resigned his office in the late Italian Ministry. 





Ascoli piviale, threatening forfeiture of these local heirlooms 
to the tenderer care of a Government museum. 

Let collectors and foreign restorers take warning! 
Signor Orlando, the special minister who forgot his pro- 
mises to Mr. Waldstein (see Times, March 28) on the 
excavation of Herculaneum, has, I am told, proposed to 
grant an “‘ adequate” compensation (purely honorary, of 
course) to these two gentlemen who stipulated for no per- 
sonal reward in exchange for their generous sacrifice to art. 


March 29. WILLIAM MERCER. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
QUERIES 


THE MAID oF LocH LoMOND.—Could any of your readers say if there is 
anything known of the name or the life of the Highland maid of Loch Lomond, 
who was the subject of Wordsworth’s beautiful poem : 

‘* Sweet Highland Girl a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower”? 
R. J. M. (Dunedin, N.Z.). 

SMART'S ‘‘ HYMN TO Davip.”—The theme of one of Browning's *‘ Parley- 
ings with Certain People of Importance in their Day” is Christopher Smart's 
‘* Hymn to David,” written by him with a key on the walls of a cell in which 
he was confined when insane. I have been told that this is one of the most 
remarkable pieces of poetical composition in our language, and judging by the 
fragment of it quoted in Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” there appears to be 
some justification for the statement. Can any one say where I can meet with 
the complete poem ?—Littérzteur (Sunderland). 

A LITTLE WoRM.—Romeo and Juliet, Act 1, scene 2, lines 64-66 : 

‘* Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not halt so big as a round, little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid.” 
What is the meaning of ‘‘worm” inthe above passage, and under what cir- 
cumstances would it be found inthe ‘‘lazy finger of a maid”?—A. C. 
Matthews. 
AUTHOR WANTED.— 
‘* The mountain cheer, the frosty skies 
Breed pure wits, inventive eyes ; 
And then the moral of the place 
Hints summits of heroic grace. 
Men in these crags a fastness find 
To fight corruption of the mind, 
The insanity of towns to stem, 
With simpleness for stratagem.” 
I have seen these lines quoted. Can any one tell me whence they come, and 
the writer ?—Ou/is (Liscard). 

TAX&s ON BEARDS.—In the Burghmote books of Canterbury the following 
entry appears : ‘‘ 2 Ed. VI. the Sheriff and another person pay their: fines for 
wearing their beards; viz 3/4 and 1/8.” What was this tax, and why were 
there two rates ; did it depend on the length of the beard ?—Dane John. 

INGOLDsBY LEGENDS.—Who is the bard referred to in the following lines 
from ‘‘ The Bagman’s Dog”’?: 

‘* But still on the words of the bard keep a fixed eye, 
‘ Ingratum si dixeris omnia dixti!'"’ 
Muigar. 

AUTHOR WANTED.—The expression ‘‘ Property has its duties as well as its 
rights,” has been attributed to Thomas Drummond, to Baron Woulfe, and to 
Lord Mulgrave. Has it been proved authoritatively who was actually the 


author ?—S, 7. H. 
ANSWERS 


CHARING.—It is worth consideration that Charing meant a mere ‘‘ crossing,” 
at a turn of the roadway in Roman times, We have cross roads in plenty, and 
at the village of Charing the road splits; one branch bend'ng sharp to the left 
or south to cross the river for Stangate and Dover ; while the straight line, if 
continued, would reach Staines and Bath. Added to this Charing continued 
the line through St. Martin’s Lane, from the Edgware Road and St, Albans, 
called Watling Street.—A. Hail. 

‘* GALLEYFOIST”’ and ‘‘ BULLION.”—A ‘‘ galleyfoist " was a state barge, or 
a pleasure barge. In the quotation from Massinger, however (taking it with 
the context), it appears to mean a kind of dress, probably the costume worn by 
the gallants of the period when they went ontheriver. *‘ Bullion” or ‘ bullion- 
hose” were trunk-hose, puffed-out (bouillonnés) at the upper part. ‘‘ In Quirpo” 
signified ‘‘ without the cloak or upper garment,” or ‘‘in clothes that fitted the 
body,” as well as ‘‘ in undress.” —G. 4. Jamieson (Cheltenham). 

ELDER.—The garden shrub called the judas tree—is a mere blunder for 
kuamos tree, i.e., the bean tree; but the corrupt name has given rise to the 
legend that Judas hanged himself on one of these trees. This legend, however 
it originated, was generally received. To be crowned with elder, was anciently 
a disgrace. Ben Jonson, in Every Man out of his Humour, has ‘‘he shall be 
your judas, and you shall be his elder-tree to hang on.” The elder is not men- 
tioned in the Bible ; but it is common to all Europe, and also parts of Asia and 
Africa.—X. S. (Bristol). 

GuBBINS, taken literally means fragments, parings; it is spelled ‘‘gubbing ” 
in Halliwell; at school a ‘‘gub” is an ill-mannered boy. See French goder, 
English ‘‘ gobbet ; as compared with townspeople these old miners were rough, 
uncivilised ; cf yokels, chaw-bacons, &c., as terms of reproach.—Portinax. 

HENRY Firt.—With this numeral compare “‘ twelf” for ¢we//th, as in “twelf 
tyde,’ quoted by Halliwell ‘‘ Arch; Dicty"” from ‘‘ Aubrey’s Wilts” Ms., or 
Vernacular in Salisbury.—A. Hal. 
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™ Williams Typewriter 


(ACADEMY MODEL) 


| Six months ago we commenced selling our well-known Williams Type- 
‘| writer No. 2 at a discount of 40 per cent. from the established price. 
We not only reduced the price but added some new devices to the 
machine, which made it a little better than before. To distinguish it 
from previous models we have called it the ‘ACADEMY MODEL,” and 
in the United States it will be known as the “ WILLIAMS JUNIOR.” 
We believed that a first-class Typewriter at a popular price would sell, 
and may say that the demand during the first six months has exceeded 


our expectations. 


The public have appreciated the bargain by purchasing machines, 
and many purchasers have expressed their satisfaction by voluntarily 
recommending their friends to buy a Williams Typewriter. The 
fact that we are willing to place hundreds of these machines on hire 
at 12s. 6d. per month should be conclusive evidence that we have con- 
fidence in their durability and capability. We shall continue to sell 
these machines in the United Kingdom at the following prices: 


No. 2 foolscap, formerly £21, now £12 12s. net cash. 
No. 3 brief - £23, ,, £14 14s. a 


Installment Plan, 25s. for Two Months, followed by Monthly Payments of 12s. 6d. 


This machine may be seen and full particulars obtained at any of our 
offices. 





Williams Typewriter Co. ros 738 INQUIRY FORM (rs eltoeny i 


an open envelope) 


for Europe To WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 57 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


LONDON - 57 Holborn Viaduct Please send me full details of your Discount Offer of The 
ABERDEEN - 15 Union Street LEICESTER - - 60-64 Halford St. “ Anadquy” Wedel Wittens Typewrher. 


BELFAST - 71! Ann &treet LEIGH - = = 64 Bond Street 
BIRMINGHAM 28 High Street LIVERPOOL .- 

BURNLEY - 9 Grimshaw Street MANCHESTER + 267 Deansgate 
CARDIFF - 8 8t. John’s Square MIDDLESBROUGH - Royal Exchange 
DUBLIN ~- 6 Upper Ormond Quay NEWCASTLE - ~- 21Collingwood St. 
EDINBURGH - 19 Shandwick Place NOTTINGHAM - + Prudential Bdngs. 
EXETER- + 31 Queen Street PORTSMOUTH + 154 Queen Street 

GLASGOW - 69 Bothwell St. SHEFFIELD - ~- 72 Queen Street a Mee git ete 
LEEDS - - 3 Park Lane SOUTHAMPTON .- 12 Portland Street 


jeface this page, send us a postcard similarly 
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